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THE RISE OF THE GENTRY, 1558-1640. 
By R.-H. Tawney. 


HE first French translator? of Locke’s Thoughts on Education 

introduced it with the remark that foreign readers, in order to 

appreciate it, must remember the audience to whom it was 
addressed. It was composed, he explained, for the edification of an 
element in society to which the Continent offered no exact analogy, 
but which had become in the last century the dominant force in 
English life. To M. Coste, in 1695, the triumphant ascent of the 
English gentry—neither a noblesse, nor a bureaucracy, but mere 
bons bourgeois—seemed proof of an insular dynamic of which France, 
with the aid of his translation, would do well to learn the secret. 
His compatriots, a century-and-a-half later, hailed the effortless 
sutvival of the same class in an age which had seen sezgneurs in 
flight from their castles, and even junkers cajoled into some 
semblance of concessions, as an example of social stability as 
eccentric as it was remarkable, and marvelled at the depth to which 
the tree had struck its roots. De Tocqueville in the ’forties, de 
Lavergne in the fifties, Taine in the ’sixties and ’seventies, wrote 
in a mood of reaction ; but they had some excuse for opening their 
eyes.? In spite of the influx in the interval of Scots, Nabobs, some 
merchants, a few bankers, and an occasional industrialist, not less 


1 The omission of some references, which should have been inserted, and 
the incompleteness of some others, require an apology. They are due to circum- 
stances which, since the article was written, have made it difficult to consult 
some of the sources used. 

2 Pierre Coste, De /’éducation des enfants (1695). 

3 de Tocqueville, L’ancien régime (trans. by H. Reeves) pp. 15, 72, 77, 853 
L. de Lavergne, The Rural Economy of England, Scotland and Ireland (trans. 1855), 
chaps. ix and x; H. Taine, Noses sur l’ Angleterre (1872). 
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than one in every cight of the members sitting for English and 
Welsh seats in the last un-reformed House of Commons, and one in 
five of the House of Lords, belonged to families which, two 
centuries before, had given representatives to the House of Com- 
mons in the Long Parliament.! Ten English counties had been 
blessed in 1640 with some sixty-two leading landowners, masters of 
six or more manors apiece. Of those in the whole ten one-half, of 
those in five just under two-thirds, had descendants or kin who 
owned 3,000 acres or upwards in 1874.? 


I 


The political rdle of this tenacious class has not lacked its 
eulogists. It has itself, however, a history, which is not only 
political, but also economic; and the decisive period of that 
history is the two generations before the civil war. ‘‘ Could 
humanity ever attain happiness,” wrote Hume of that momentous 
half-century, “‘ the condition of the English gentry at this period 
might merit that appellation.” Contemporary opinion, if more 
conscious of the casualties of progress, would have been disposed, 
nevertheless, to endorse his verdict. Observers became conscious, 
in the later years of Elizabeth, of an alteration in the balance of 
social forces, and a stream of comment began which continued to 
swell, until, towards the close of the next century, a new equilibrium 
. was seen to have been reached. Its theme was the changing 
| composition, at once erosion and reconstruction, of the upper 
strata of the social pyramid. It was, in particular, since their pre- 
ponderance was not yet axiomatic, the increase in the wealth and 
influence of certain intermediate groups, compared with the 
nobility, the Crown and the mass of small land-holders. Of those 
groups the most important, “ situated,” as one of its most brilliant 
members wrote, “neither in the lowest grounds . . . nor in the 
highest mountains . . . but in the valleys between both,” * was 
the squirearchy and its connections. 

Holding a position determined, not by legal distinctions, but by 


1 Official Return of Members of the House of Commons (1878). 

2 The counties concerned are Herts, Beds, Bucks, Surrey, Hants, N. Riding 
of Yorks, Worcs, Glos, Warwick, Northants. The facts for the first seven in 
1640 are taken from the lists of manors and their owners given in the V.C.H., and 
for the last three from Sir R. Atkyns, The ancient and present state of Gloucester- 
shire; Dugdale, Antiquities of Warwickshire; J. Bridges, History and Antiquities 
of Northamptonshire. Those for 1874 are taken from John Bateman, The 
Alcreocracy of England, a list of all owners of three thousand acres and upwards . 
from the Modern Domesday Book. 


* Sir W. Raleigh, Concerning the Causes of the Magnificency and Opulency of Cities. 
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common estimation; kept few! and tough by the ruthlessness of 
the English family system, which sacrificed the individual to the 
institution, and, if it did not drown all the kittens but one, threw 
all but one into the water; pouring the martyrs of that prudent 
egotism, their younger sons, not only into the learned professions, 
but into armies, English and foreign, exploration and colonisation, 
and every branch of business enterprise ; barred themselves by no 
tule as to dérogeance from supplementing their incomes from what- 
ever source they pleased, yet never, as in Holland, wholly severed 
from their rural roots, the English gentry combined the local and 
popular attachments essential for a representative rdle with the 
aristocratic aroma of nobiles minores, and played each card in turn 
with tactful, but remorseless, realism. Satitists? made merry with 
the homely dialect, strong liquor and horse-coping of the provincial 
squire ; but, in spite of the Slenders and Shallows, the mere bump- 
kins of the class, for whom the French invented a special name, were 
not too distressingly conspicuous. Its failures, instead of, as on 
the Continent, hanging round its neck and helping to sink it, dis- 
creetly disappeared with the disappearance of their incomes. Its 
successes supplied the materials for a new nobility. They provided 
more than one. 

Inconsistencies were inevitable in speaking of a class freely 
recruited from below, in a society where the lines of social stratifica- 
tion were drawn, not, as in most parts of the Continent, by birth 
and legal privilege, but by gradations of wealth. The elasticity 
which such peculiarities conferred has often been applauded, but 
they were not favourable to precise classifications; nor was 
precision in demand. There were moments, it is true, when it was 
convenient to stand on an hereditary dignity, authentic or assumed ; 
did not the arch-leveller of the age, free-born John himself, win 
one of the earliest of his famous collection of judicial scalps by 
refusing to plead to an indictment drawn against “ John Lilburne, 
yeoman” ?® There were voices from the past which, when the 
crash came, hailed the fall of the monarchy as the inevitable nemesis 
of a general downward slide towards the abyss of social “ parity,” 
and reproached the professional custodians of traditional propri- 


1 Thomas Wilson, The State of England Anno Dom. 1600 (ed. F. J. Fisher, 
Camden Miscell., vol. xvi, 1936), p. 23, put the number of gentlemenat “16,000 
or thereabouts,” plus some 500 knights. For the purposes of this article, no 
distinction is drawn between knights and gentry. 

2 Samuel Butler, Characters and Passages from Notebooks, ed. A. R. Waller, and 
J. Earle, Micro-Cosmographie (1628). See G. Davies, The Early Stuarts, 1603-1660, 

. 264-272. 
ne The ao and Confession of Captain Lilbourne (B.M. E.130/33). Lowe 
this reference to Miss P. Gregg. 
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eties with opening to fees doors which a prudent rigour would have 
locked.! But agricultural, commercial and industrial interests were, 
in most parts of the country, inextricably intertwined. Mere caste 
had few admirers—fewer probably among the gentry militant of the 
eatly seventeenth century than among the gentry triumphant of 
the early eighteenth—and that note was rarely heard. Common 
sense endorsed the remark that “ gentility is nothing but ancient 
tiches,” ? adding under its breath that they need not be very ancient. 
Sit Thomas Smith had said that a gentleman is a man who spends 
his money like a gentleman. Of the theorists rash enough to 
attempt a definition, few succeeded in improving on that wise 
tautology. 

In spite, nevertheless, of ambiguities, the group concerned was 
not difficult to identify. Its members varied widely in wealth ;* but, 
though rageed at its edges, it had a solid core. That core consisted 
of the landed proprietors, above the yeomanry, and below the 
peerage, together with a growing body of well-to-do farmers, 
sometimes tenants of their relatives, who had succeeded the 
humble peasants of the past as lessees of demesne farms; pro- 
fessional men, also rapidly increasing in number, such as the more 
eminent lawyers, divines, and an occasional medical practitioner ; 
and the wealthier merchants, who, if not, as many were, themselves 
sons of landed families, had received a similar education, moved in 
the same circles, and in England, unlike France, were commonly 
recognised to be socially indistinguishable from them. It was this 
upper layer of commoners, heterogeneous, but compact, whose 
rapid rise in wealth and power most impressed contemporaries. 
Literature celebrated its triumphs. Travelled intellectuals sought 
to polish its crudities. Manuals® written for its edification laid the 
foundations of a flattering legend. Education, the professions, the 
atts, above all, architecture, reflected its influence. Nor were there 


1 See, for the tendency towards a “ parity,” Sir Edward Walker, Historical 
Discourses upon Several Occasions (1705), and, for the laxity of heralds, the same 
writer's Observations upon the Inconveniences that have attended the frequent Promotions 
(i is of Honour and Dignity since King James came to the Crown of England 

1653). 

® Hist. MSS. Com., MSS. of the Duke of Portland, vol. ix, p. 5. 

° De Republica Anglorun (ed. L. Alston, 1906), pp. 39-40, “ and, to be shorte, 
who can live idly and without manuall labour, and will bear the port, charge 
and countenance of a gentleman, he shall be . . . taken for a gentleman.” 

4Th. Wilson, op. ciz., pp. 23-4, gives £650-£1,000 a year as the income of a 
gentleman in London and the home counties, and £300-£400 as the figure for 
the remoter provinces. He describes knights as men of £1,000-£2,000 a year, 
but cites some with incomes of £5,000-£7,000. 


° E.g. H. Peacham, The Complete Gentleman, 1622 ; R. Braithwaite, The English 
Gentleman, 1633. 
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wanting observers who discerned in a changing social order the 
herald of a new state. 

Interpretations of the political breakdown of the age, of a kind 
which to-day would be called sociological, have commonly received 
short shrift from historians. The tougher breed which experienced 
it has some right to an opinion. It was disposed to take them 
seriously. Once thought has been stirred by a crisis, the attempt to 
pierce behind controversial externals to the hidden springs of the 
movement is in all periods common form. The influence in the 
second half of the century of doctrines which sought one of the 
dynamics of revolution in antecedent economic change is not, 
therefore, surprising. But the disturbance of the social equilibrium 
had excited the curiosity of a generation which could only guess 
at its political repercussions. Theories canvassed in the "fifties in 
the Rota Club had faint fragmentary anticipations before Harring- 
ton had started on his travels, and when Neville was still a school- 
boy. 

The facts were plain enough. The ruin of famous families by 
personal extravagance and political ineptitude ; the decline in the 
position of the yeomanry towards the turn of the century, when long 
leases fell in ; the loss, not only of revenue, but of authority, by the 
monatchy, as Crown lands melted ; the mounting fortunes of the 
residuary legatee, a gentry whose aggregate income was put even 
in 1600 at some three times that of peers, bishops, deans and 
chapters, and richer yeomen together, and who steadily gathered 
into their hands estates slipping from the grasp of peasant, nobility, 
Church and Crown alike—such movements and their consequences 
were visible to all. Not only a precocious economist like Thomas 
Wilson the younger, the nephew of Elizabeth’s Secretary of State, 
but men of greater eminence; Bacon; Cranfield; Selden; the 
shifty, but not unintelligent, Goodman; those artists in crying 
stinking fish, the Venetian embassy in London; Coke, most 
amiable and most futile of secretaries of state, who begs Bucking- 
ham, of all people, to save Crown lands from the spoiler—wrote 
footnotes on the same theme.? 

The man who saw deepest into the moral of it all was primarily 
neither a theorist nor a politician, though he had the gifts of both. 
He was a great man of action, perhaps the greatest of his age. The 

1 Thomas Wilson, op. cit., pp. 18-24; Bacon, “‘ Certain Observations upon a 
libel published this present year 1592,” in Works (Bohn ed.) Vol. I p. 385 ; 
Dr. G. Goodman, The Court of King James I, ed. J. Brewer, Vol. 1, pp. 311, 
290-1, 322-3; Selden, Table Talk, under “ Land” (see also under “ Knight 


Service”); Cal. S.P. Ven., 1603-7, No. 729, 1617-19, No. 658, 1621-3, 
No. 603, 1629-32, No. 374; Hist. MSS. Com., MSS. of the Earl of Cowper, 


Vol. 1p. 129. 
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doctrine that political stability depends on the maintenance of that 
Balance of Property, which was later to become a term of art, was 
not, in essence, novel. It was implicit in the conception of society 
as an ofganism, requiring the maintenance of a due proportion 
between its different members, which was part of the medieval 
legacy. But it is one thing to repeat a formula, another to apply it. 
Raleigh’s dialogue, composed, it seems, in 1615, just after the 
central crisis of James’ reign, was the first attempt to state the 
relevance of that conception to the changing citcumstances of his 
day, and to deduce from it the need, not for mere conservatism, but 
for reform. The argument with which his country gentleman 
confutes the noble parasite is no abstract disquisition on constitu- 
tional formalities. It is a deduction from social history. The centre 
of social gravity has shifted; political power is shifting with it. 
The Earl who could once put a thousand horse into the field cannot 
now put twenty-five; if the greatest lord lifts a finger, he will 
be locked up by the next constable. The commons to-day command 
most of the wealth, and all the weapons. It is they, not the heirs of 
the feudal past, who hold the keys of the future. It is with them ; 
with their natural leaders, the gentry ; with the House of Commons, 
which is their organ, that the monarchy, if it is wise, will hasten to 
makes its peace.! 


I 


These hints of political deductions from the fact of social change 
must not now detain us. In considering the character of that 
change itself, the right point of departure is that which Raleigh 
suggests. To speak of the transition from a feudal to a bourgeois 
society is to decline upon a c/iché. But a process difficult to epito- 
mise in less hackneyed terms has left deep marks on the social 
systems of most parts of Europe. What a contemporary described 
in 1600 as the conversion of “a gentry addicted to war” into 
“good husbands,” who “ know as well how to improve their 
lands to the uttermost as the farmer or countryman,” ? may teason- 
ably be regarded as an insular species of the same genus. 

It was a precocious species, which later, when its survival was 
assured, was to be the admiration of foreigners, but which for long 
found few imitators ; nor was it accomplished without anguish. 
The movement passed through the three familiar stages of break- 
down, reconstruction and stabilisation. If one aspect of the first 


* The Works of Sir Walter Raleigh, Knt., ed. by Tho. Birch (1751), Vol. I, 
p. 9 (where the metaphor of a scales is used) and pp. 206-7. 
* Thomas Wilson, op. cit., p. 18. 
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phase consisted in the political and legal reforms! by which the 
Tudor State consolidated its power, another aspect was economic. 
Jolted sharply by the great depreciation; then squeezed by its 
masters to find the means for new styles in fashion and display ; 
then pulled by expanding markets, when expedients adopted to 
stave off catastrophe were discovered, once systematised, to pay 
dividends beyond hope, agrarian society was everywhere under 
strain. The ability of nature to cause confusion with her silver is 
greatly inferior, we now know, to that of human art ; and, in view 
of the dimensions of the movement, the lamentations provoked by 
it seem to-day overdone. But, in judging the effects of this most 
un-revolutionary of monetary revolutions, three truisms must be 
remembered. It broke on a world which had known within living 
memoty something like a currency famine. The society which 
experienced it was crossed by lines of petrification, which make 
modern rigidities seem elastic. Except for brief intervals, the 
movement was continuous, on the Continent for some three genera- 
tions, in England for nearly four. The wave of rising prices struck 
the dyke of customary obligations, static burdens, customary dues ; 
rebounded ; struck again ; and then either broke it, or carved new 
channels which turned its flank. 

More than one country had known a dreadful interlude, when 
anarchy was not remote. In most it was discovered, when the 
worst was over, that the land system which came out of the crisis 
was not that which had gone into it. The key, as usual, was finance. 
The items comprising the landowner’s revenue change their relative 
importance. The value of all customary and non-commercial 
payments tumbles down;? that of the more elastic sources of 
income increases. Some groups can adapt themselves to the new 
tensions and opportunities ; others cannot. The former rise; the 
latter sink. Examples of both are to be found in every stratum of 
society. There are grounds, nevertheless, for thinking that what 


1 See the admirable article by Miss Helen M. Cam, “ The Decline and Fall of 
English Feudalism,” in History, vol. xxv, Dec. 1940, and Trans. R.H.S.,N.S., 
vol. xx, R. R. Reid, “‘ The Rebellion in the North, 1569.” 

2 For the fall in the value of one item, profits of Courts, see Cottoni Posthuma 
(1651 ed.), p. 180, where it is stated that on Crown estates “ the casual profits 
of courts never paid to the present officers their fees and expenses,” and that in 
44 Eliz. the costs of collection exceeded the receipts by £8,000. For a similar 
condition ona private property see Bedford MSS., “ Answete to my L. Treasurer’s 
demands, and what may growe to the payment of my late lordes debts,” 20 April, 
1586, “the profyttes of Courtes will not be much moare than to answer the 
stuerdes and officers’ fees, and in some places the same will not be discharged 
with their profyttes.” I am indebted to Miss G. Scott Thomson for a tran- 


script of this document. 
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, Professor Bloch has called /a crise des fortunes seigneuriales was felt 
\ more acutely, and surmounted with greater difficulty, by the heirs 
\of ancient wealth, with its complex and dispersed interests, and 
large public responsibilities, than by men of humbler position or 
/ more recent eminence. Contemporaries noted the turn of the 

wheel in their superb prose. “How many noble families have 

there been whose memory is utterly abolished ! How many flourish- 


ing houses have we seen which oblivion hath now obfuscated . . .! 
Time doth diminish and consume all.” ? But time was not the chief 
destroyer. 


Such a family, inheriting great estates, often inherited trouble. 
Its standards of expenditure were those of one age, its income that 
of another. ‘“‘ Port ”—the display becoming in a great position— 
was a point of honour ; who would wish to be thought, like Lord 
Dencourt, to “ live like a hog” ?% “‘ What by reason,” wrote a 
close observer, “ of their magnificence and waste in expense, and 
what by reason of a desire to advance and make great their own 
families,” 4 the life of a considerable part of the aristocracy was apt 
to offer an example of what a modern economist has called “ con- 
spicuous waste.” Other regalities might have gone; what remained, 
and, indeed, increased, was a regal ostentation. The overheads of 
the noble landowner—a great establishment, and often more than 
one ; troops of servants and retainers ; stables fit for a regiment of 
cavalry ; endless hospitality to neighbours and national notabilities ; 
visits to court, at once ruinous and unavoidable; litigation 
descending, like an heirloom, from generation to generation—had 
always been enormous. Now, on the top of these traditional 
liabilities, came the demands of a new world of luxury and fashion. 
With the fortunes resulting from inflation and booming trade all 
standards are rising. London, rapidly advancing in financial and 
commercial importance, with a court that under James is a lottery 
of unearned fortunes, exercises a stronger pull. Town houses 
increase in number; visits to the capital are spun out ; residential 
quarters ate developed ; to the delight of dress-makers, something 
like a season begins to emerge. Culture has demands to which 
homage must be paid. New and mote costly styles of building ; 
the maintenance of a troop of needy scholars and poets ; collec- 
tions of pictures ; here and there—an extreme case—the avenues 


1M. Bloch, Les Caractéres Originaux de l’histoire rurale frangaise. 

® Harl, Mise., vol. ii, pp. 515 5g., ““ The Mirror of Worldly Fame,” 1603, 
chap. lil. 

3 Clarendon, History of the Rebellion, V1, 58. 

* Bacon, “‘ Of the True Greatness of the Kingdom of Britain,” in Works 
(Bohn ed:) Ip..567. 
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of posturing nudities which Bacon saluted at Arundel with ironical 
dismay—“‘ the resurrection of the dead |” 1—all have their votaries. 
Public duties, in some cases, complete what private prodigality 
has begun. They yielded some pickings ; but, under Elizabeth 
and her two successors, more than one bearer of a famous name was 
brought near to ruin by the crowning catastrophe of a useful 
careet. 

So towering a superstructure required broad foundations. Too 
often they were lacking. The wealth of some of the nobility, and 
especially of the older families, was not infrequently more spec- 
tacular than substantial. It was locked up in frozen assets— 
immobilised in sumptuous appurtenances, at once splendid and 
unrealisable. More important, the whole structure and organisa- 
tion of their estates was often of a kind, which, once a pillar of the 
social system, was now obsolescent. Side by side with more 
lucrative possessions, their properties included majestic, but un- 
remunerative, franchises—hundreds, boroughs, fairs and markets; 
a multitude of knights’ fees, all honour and no profit ; free-holds 
created in an age when falling, not rising, prices had been the great 
landowners’ problem, and fixed rents were an insurance ; hundreds 
of prickly copyholds, whose occupants pocketed an unearned 
increment while the real income of their landlord fell. What was 
the use, a disconsolate peer expostulated with the Queen, of 
pretending to relieve his necessities by the gift of a manor whose 
tenants were protected by law against an increase in rents, and by 
custom against an increase in fines P ? That cheerless condition was 
to be expected in properties which Elizabeth thought suitable for 
presents ; but it was not, unfortunately, confined to them. The 
administrative machine which controlled a great estate had some 
of the vices of a miniature State department. It was cumbrous, 
conservative, difficult to divert from its traditional routine to new 
and speculative enterprises. The very magnitude and wide dis- 
persion of the interests concerned—property of a dozen different 
kinds in a dozen different counties—made drastic reconstruction a 
formidable business, which it needed an exceptional personality to 
force through. It is not surprising that inherited opulence should 
sometimes have lacked the initiative to launch it. 

Such difficulties confronted all conservative landowners, both 
peers and commoners, in proportion to the magnitude of their 
commitments and the rigidity of their incomes. The most that can 


11, Aikin, Memoirs of Court of King James I, p. 300. ; 
2 Bedford MSS., “ Reasons to move her Mat’ gracious consideration towards 
the Erle of Bedf.”, February, 1579. Iam indebted to Miss G. Scott Thomson for 


a transcript of this document. 
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be said is that the former usually carried more sail than the latter, 
and found it, when the wind changed, more difficult to tack. Mere 
majestic inertia, however, was an expensive luxury. As the tension 
tightened, something had to go. What went first was an aspect of 
life once of the first importance, but to which justice to-day is not 
easily done. The words “ hospitality” or “ house-keeping,” its 
otdinaty designation, were the description, not of a personal 
trait or a private habit, but of a semi-public institution, whose 
political dangers, once a menace to the State, were a thing of the 
past, but whose social significance had survived little abated. As 
the centre of a system of relations offering employment, succour, 
a humble, but recognised, niche to men helpless in isolation, the 
great household had performed somewhat the same rdle as was 
played, till yesterday, by the informal communism of the family 
system in China, and its break-up was attended by the same 
symptoms of disintegration as have followed in the Far East the 
shattering of ancient social cadres by western industrialism. The 
stream of lamentations voiced by popular opinion, conservative 
moralists, and the Government itself, all strike the same note. 
Their burden is that, as expenses are cut down, staffs reduced, and 
household economy put on a business footing, a cell of the social 
otganism is ceasing to function. The plight of younger brothers, 
put off, like Orlando “ with the stalling of an ox,” or compelled— 
to the public advantage, but to their own exasperation—to take 
“to letters or to arms ”’,1 is a footnote to the same story ; it is not 
a chance that attacks on primogeniture become more vocal at the 
moment when once prosperous families are feeling the pinch. The 
social dislocation, if exaggerated, was not a trifle; but the relief 
to the landowner was not proportionate to it. Since his real income, 
in default of other measures, continued to decline, it was, at best, 
only a respite. 

The materials for generalisation have hardly yet been put 
together ; but to say that many noble families—though not they 
alone—encountered, in the two generations before the Civil War, a 
financial crisis is probably not an over-statement. The fate of the 
conservative aristocrat was, in fact, an unhappy one. Reduced to 
living “like a rich beggar, in perpetual want,’’? he sees his 
influence, popularity and property all melt together. Some, like 
Lord Howard of Effingham and the Earl of Sussex, part with their 
estates to their creditors, or sell outlying portions to save the 
remainder. Some resort to half-obsolete claims on their tenants, 
with which, as a Lancashire landlord remarked, the victims comply, 


1 Thomas Wilson, op. cit., p. 24. 
* Hist, MSS. Com., MSS. of Duke of Portland, vol. ix p. 5. 
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“if not for love, then for fear” ;1 claims resembling, in their 
pedantic and exasperating legality, those most criticised in the 
Crown, but which—so merciful is history to the victors—are 
commonly ignored in the case of private landowners. Some, like 
the Berkeleys, do both. The sixth earl,? for whom his admiring 
biographer—a lover of honorific titles—could find no more 
appropriate name than Lord Henry the Harmless, combined with 
the style and establishment of a medieval potentate the sporting 
tastes of a country gentleman ; periodical plunges into the world 
of fashion in London; the maintenance of a sa/on as a concession 
to culture ; and an heirloom in the shape of a lawsuit, which when 
he inherited it had already lasted a century, and which in 1609, 
four years before his death, he steered at last, with cries of self- 
congratulation, to a disastrous victory. While continuing to manage 
his Gloucestershire estates with a conservatism as agreeable to his 
tenants as it was fatal to himself, he sinks ever deeper into debt 
to tradesmen, to scriveners, to merchant-bankers ; sells land outside 
the county to the value of {60,000 ; and ends his life in a maze of 
financial expedients, charged with a slightly exotic odour, as of the 
Seine rather than the Severn—collecting an aid from his free- 
holders to knight his eldest son, releasing his customary tenants 
from irksome obligations that had elsewhere long vanished, and 
taising a benevolence to pay for the ruinous results of his triumphs 
as a litigant. Other landowners again—Lord Compton, Lord 
Noel, Lord Willoughby, the Earl of Holderness—restore their 
fortunes by matrying City money.’ Others, with a pull in the 
right quarter, plant themselves on the preposterous pension list 
of the Crown, angle—an odious business—for “concealed lands,” 
or intrigue, with a kind of amateurish greed, for patents and 
monopolies. 

Whether their embarrassments were increasing it is impossible 
to say ; some debts, it is fair to remember, represented reproductive 
expenditure on development and improvements. But soundings, 
wherever taken, show much water in the hold. The correspondence 

1 Chetham Misc., vol. iii, pp. 6-7, “ Some Instructions given by William 
Booth to his stewards .. .” 

2 John Smyth, Lives of the Berkeleys, 11, pp. 265-417, and Smyth Papers in the 
Gloucester Public Library. 

8 Lord Compton married the daughter of Sir John Spencer, Lord Mayor in 
1594, who died worth £300,000 (some said £800,000), Goodman, op. cit. ill, 
pp. 127-32; Lord Noel a daughter of Sir Baptist Hicks, mercer, Court and Times 
of Charles I, vol. ii, p. 355 ; Lord Willoughby a daughter of Alderman Cockayne, 
“ who brought him £10,000 in money . . . £1,000 a year pension out of the 
Exchequer, and a house very richly furnished,” zbid, I, p. 220 ; the Earl of 
Holderness another daughter of Cockayne, with £10,000 as portion, Ca/. S.P.D. 
Jas21 77162375, CEUX XS 5.4: 
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of Burleigh,! in the last decade of Elizabeth, reads like the report of 
a receiver in bankruptcy to the nobility and gentry. A few years 
later, when, with the opening of the great boom which began in 
1606, things should have been better, Cranfield, no financial 
leviathan, had a score of them in his books, while, to judge by 
stray references, Hicks the silk-man and banker—later Lord 
Campden—and Herriott, the goldsmith, may well have had mote. 
Rubens, no stranger to the costly futilities of courts, still retained 
sufficient naiveté to litt his eyebrows at the orgy of extravagance and 
peculation—* business, public and private, sold cash down, over 
the counter ” *—which distinguished that of James. Clarendon’s® 
account of the notabilities of his day is a catalogue of splendid 
spendthrifts. When, in 1642, all went into the melting-pot, the 
debts owed to the City by Royalists alone were put, in a financial 
memorandum, at not less than £2,000,000.4. Of the commercial 
magnates who, a few years later, scrambled for confiscated estates, 
not a few, as Dr. Chesney® has shown, were creditors entering on 
properties long mortgaged to them. It was discovered, not for the 
last time, that as a method of foreclosure war was cheaper than 
litigation. 


Il 


For, if the new world had its victims, it had also its conquerors. 
That “ the wanton bringing up and ignorance of the nobility force 
the prince to advance new men that can serve, which . . . subvert 
the noble houses to have their rooms themselves,” * had been noted 
with uneasiness in the early years of Elizabeth, when suggestions 
were considered for redressing the balance. Half a century later, 
the consequences of the movement were visible to all, and there 
could be no question of reversing it. ‘ The age was one,” writes 
Miss Wake in her account of Northamptonshire under James, 
“‘ which had recently seen the rise of the solid middle class of lesser 


See Hist. MSS. Com., MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury, passim. Some 
references to the indebtedness of the nobility will be found in Thomas Wilson, 
A Discourse Upon Usury, Introduction, pp. 31-42. 

* Max Roose et Ch. Ruelens, Correspondence de Rubens et Documents Epis- 
tolaires, Vol. V, p. 116, “. . . molti altri, signori e ministri . . . sono sforzati 
a buscarsi la vita come possono, e per cio qui si vendono gli negoci publici e 
privati a dinari contanti.”’ 

¥ e.g. History of the Rebellion, 1, 131-6, 115-26, 131, 167, 1703; II, 27, 93, 955 
283. 

4 5.P.D. Chas. I, CCCCXCVII, No. 59, March, 1642-3. 

°H. E. Chesney, “The transference of lands in England, 1640-60,” in 
Trans. R.H.S., 4th ser., XV, pp. 181-210. 

° Fist. MSS. Com., MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury, Vol. 1, pp. 162-5. 
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landowning gentry on the ruins of the ancient atistocracy. The 
families were few which . . . managed to survive the turbulent 
end of the middle ages... . Many of the knights and squites 
belonged to families of local and extraneous origin who had made 
money early in the previous century by the law, trade, or sheep- 
farming.” 1 That picture is true of more counties than one. The 
conditions which depressed some incomes inflated others ; and, 
while one group of landowners bumped heavily along the bottom, 
another, which was quicker to catch the tide when it turned, was 
floated to fortune. The process of readjustment was complex ; 
but two broad movements can be observed, affecting respectively 
the technique of land-management and the ownership of landed 
property. 

While the crisis of depreciation was not confined to one country, 
the English response to it had a character of its own. Partly for 
economic reasons, partly owing to the political “and military 
conditions of a frontier region, parts of Eastern Europe had met 
the emergency by a servile reaction which gave villeinage a new 
life. In East Prussia, in particular, the great estate, half farm, half 
fortress, swollen by the holdings of evicted peasants, and worked 
by its owner with the aid of corvées, became the dominant institution, 
against which the reforming monarchy, when it took the matter 
up—not to mention its successors—would for long struggle in 
vain. France had felt the same tightening of the screw, but the 
French escape from the swpasse—if it was an escape—took the 
opposite direction. Precluded by law from evicting the censttaires— 
the customary tenants—French landowners had been thrown back 
on the policy of a more remorseless exaction of customary dues, of 
which the last desperate gamble, when the clock had almost struck, 
was to be denounced under the name of the feudal reaction, but 
which in fact, other avenues being blocked, had gone on piece- 
meal for centuries. In England, as elsewhere, it was necessary for 
landlords, if ruin was to be averted, to play to the score ; but the 
tune called by English conditions was neither the despotism of the 
Junker not the half-abdication of the Sezgnewr. English agriculture 
had as its setting a commercial, increasingly individualistic society, 
in process of an industrialisation that was more than merely local. 
Landowners learned—when they did learn—from their environ- 
ment, and cured their wounds with a hair of the dog that bit them. 
Fixed incomes falling, and profits rising, who could question that 
the way of salvation was to contract interests as a renter, and expand 
them as an entrepreneur ? The experts, at any rate, felt no doubts 


1 The Montagu Musters Book, 1602-1623, ed. by Joan Wake (Vol. VII of the 
Publications of the Northamptonshire Record Society), Introduction, pp. xiv-xv. 
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on the subject. Business is booming. They cry with one accord, 
“Go into business and prosper.” 

Business methods and modernisation, the fashionable specific, 
have different meanings in different ages. The stage at which 
matters stood under the early Stuarts was that, not of crops and 
rotations, but of marketing, management, tenures, the arrangement 
of holdings, and reclamation. If modern analogies are sought, 
they are to be found in the sphere, not of cultivation and breeding, 
but of rationalising the administration of estates and improving their 
lay-out. The problem was, in the first place, a financial one. Certain 
sources of income were drying up ; a substitute must be found for 
them. Several lines of attack were possible, but the most character- 
istic were four. First, customary payments dwindling, the landlord 
could revise the terms on which his property was held, get rid of 
the unprofitable copyholders when lives ran out, buy out small 
freeholders, and throw the land so secured into larger farms to be 
let on lease. Rent at this period is an ambiguous category ; but 
leasehold rents were certainly tising—on the view of Thorold 
Rogers! six-fold in half a century, on the estimate of a contemporary? 
five-fold in rather less, on the evidence of some estate documents 
about three to four-fold. Second, instead of, or in addition to, 
letting, he could expand his own business activities, run his home- 
farm, not to supply his household, but as a commercial concern, 
enlarge his demesnes, and enclose for the purpose of carrying more 
stock or increasing his output of grain. Third, if he had the means, 
he could invest capital in bringing new land into cultivation, 
clearing woodlands, breaking up waste, draining marshes. Finally, 
he could supplement his agricultural income by other types of 
enterprise, going into the timber trade, exploiting coal, iron and 
lead, speculating in urban ground-rents. Naturally, none of these 
departures was without abundant precedents. Naturally, again, the 
particular policy, or combination of policies, adopted depended 
both on local circumstances and on individual resources. But the 
tendency of all was the same. In each case, whatever the particular 
expedient used, the emphasis of the up-to-date landowner is 
increasingly thrown on the business side of land-management. He 
relies for his income on the rents ort profits derived from it. 

The situation confronting the landed classes in the half-century 
before the Civil War resembled in miniature that of 1850-70. 
Not only were prices rising, but, with the progress of internal 
unification, the development of specialised semi-industrial areas, 

Th. Rogers, A History of Agriculture and Prices, V, p. 812. 


® Harl. Mise., IU, pp. 552 5g., “ The present state of England,” by Walter 
Carey, 1627; 
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and the growth of urban markets, demand was expanding. 
The advice to put estate management on a business footing was, in 
such circumstances, sound; but not everyone could take it, and 
not all who could would. Then, as now, rationalisation might look 
easy on paper, but was, in fact, no simple matter. Then, as now, 
therefore, what appeared at first sight a mete pedestrian improve- 
ment in methods of administration set in motion, as it developed, 
subtle social changes. It was to be expected that men with the 
resources and ambition to play the part of pioneers should gain at 
the expense of groups, whether below them or above, less qualified 
by means and traditions to adapt themselves to a new climate. The 
well-to-do yeoman, the £w/ak of the day, might maintain, or even 
improve, his position; but the extension of demesne farms, the 
upward movement of rents and fines, and encroachments on 
commons, combined in parts of the country to tilt the scales against 
the humbler peasants. To that chapter of the story, whose local 
diversities still remain to be worked out, but of which the outlines 
are known, must be added another, of which historians have said 
less, but by which contemporaries were impressed. There was a 
struggle for survival, not only between large landowners and small, 
but between different categories among the former. 

It was primarily a struggle between economies of different types, 
which corresponded more closely with regional peculiarities than 
with social divisions. There are plenty of gentry who stagnate or 
go down hill. It would be easy to find noble landowners who move 
with the times, and make the most of their properties ; the sheep- 
farming of Lord Spencer; the enclosures of Lords Brudenell, 
Huntingdon and Saye and Sele; the coal-mines of the Earl of 
Northumberland and the Earl of Wemyss ; above all the grandiose 
reconstruction carried through by the Russells, are cases in point. 
The smaller the part, nevertheless, played by passive property, as 
compared with active enterprise, the larger the opportunities of 
rising; and the increased rewards to be reaped by the improving 
landlord favoured classes still ascending the ladder compared with 
those already at the summit. The charms of established wealth 
might be represented by an Earl of Newcastle, with a rent-roll of 
£22,000, or an Earl of Pembroke, with the ninety-three manots, 
four boroughs and estates scattered over ten counties from Middle- 
sex to Yorkshire, which gave him, at his death in 1630, the reputa- 
tion of one of the richest peers in England.! But, when experiment 
and innovation were the order of the day, the cards were in other 


1 Marg. Duchess of Newcastle, Life of the Duke of Newcastle (Everyman ed.) 
p. 98-100; Abstract of Wilts Inguis. p/m., Pp. 97-101; Clarendon, History of 
the Rebellion, 1, 120-6. 
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hands. They were all on the side of the enterprising country 
gentleman. 

Professor Kosminsky has described the owners of “small and 
medium-sized estates ” in the thirteenth century as “ all people less 
intimately involved in the economic system of feudalisra, and early 
subject to capitalist transformation.” ! It is the representatives of 
-much the same indeterminate middle class, with interests large 
‘enough to offer a secure base for manceuvre, but not so large as to 

be top-heavy, who, three centuries later, are quickest, when the 
wind shifts, to trim their sails. Such a man was not tempted by 
great possessions into the somnolence of the renter ; was less loaded 
than most noble landowners with heavy overhead charges in the 
shape of great establishments ; did his work for himself, instead of 
relying on a cumbrous machine to do it for him ; owned, in short, 
his property, instead of being owned by it. Usually, unless one of 
the minority of active administrators, he was freer from public 
duties in his county, and more immune to the blandishments of 
London. The problem confronting him, if he undertook recon- 
struction ot development, was of manageable dimensions. It 
demanded practical experience of farming, common sense, atten- 
tion to detail, not the rarer gifts of the business strategist. 

Under the pressure of an environment in motion, several types 
emerge. Some strike no roots ; others survive and become fixed. 
There is the gentleman farmer, leasing land, till he makes money, 
without owning it, and not infrequently—since the thing is his 
ptofession—tunning several farms at once. There is the man who 
works his land as a commercial undertaking—a John Toke in 
Kent, buying Welsh and Scottish runts to finish on Romney marsh 
for the London market ; a Robert Loder in Berkshire, all piety 
and profits ; a Sir Thoman Tresham in Northamptonshire, selling 
everything, from rabbits supplied on contract to a poulterer in 
Gracechurch Street, to wool to the value of £1,000 a year, whose 
dual rdle as a leader of the Catholic cause in England and the most 
hated encloser in his much disturbed county is a point on the side 
of those who dismiss as a mare’s nest the alleged affinities of 
economic and religious radicalism; a Sit John Wynn in North 
Wales, cattle breeder, tribal chieftain, land-grabber, scholar, and 
prospector for minerals unknown to science, with the vanity of a 
savage and the credulity of his beloved alchemists, whose dealings 
with his tenants were too much for his own class, and cost him his 
seat on the Council of Wales. There are families like the Pelhams 
and Twysdens, living mainly on rents, but doing on the side a 


1 EB, A. Kosminsky, “ Services and Money Rents in the Thirteenth Century,” 
in Econ. Hist. Rev., V, No. 2, April, 1935. 
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useful trade in grain, hops, wool and iton in local markets and in 
London.? Each type has its own idiosyncrasies, but none is in land 
for its health. All watch markets closely ; buy and sell in bulk ; 
compare the costs and yields of different crops; charge the rent, 
when custom allows, which a farm will stand; keep careful 
accounts. Mr. Fussell’s? description of one of them—“ before all 
things a business man ”—is true of all. 

It was agricultural capitalists of this type who were making the 
pace, and to whom the future belonged. Nor, if land supplied the 
base from which they started, were their interests confined to it. 
The lament that “ it is impossible for the mere country gentleman 
ever to grow rich or raise his house, he must have some other 
profession,® ”? was uttered at a moment when pessimism was pat- 
donable, and was too pessimistic. It is true, however, that many of 
the class, whether of necessity or by choice, were up to the eyes in 
other branches of business. Naturally, they turned first to the 
industries native to their own districts—iron in Sussex and the 
Forest of Dean; tin in Cornwall; lead in Derbyshire and North 
Wales ; coal in Nottinghamshire, Durham and Northumberland ; 
textiles in a dozen counties. But their business connections were 
not merely local. The habit of investment was spreading rapidly 
among the upper classes, and the starry host of notabilities, who lent 
lustre to the Virginia and East India Companies, contributed less to 
its development than did the web woven by the humbler ventures of 
hundreds of obscure squires. Some of them, too, held shares in those 
much advertised undertakings. More had relations in the City, and 
sent their sons into business. An increasing number—for the 
current did not run only one way—had been in business themselves. 

“« See,” wrote Cobden to Bright, “‘ how every successful trader 
buys an estate! 4” The remark might have been made with equal 
truth under James I. The movement from trade into land had long 
been an old story. Each successive generation made its bow to the 
proprieties by affecting surprise at it. It was not so long, indeed, 
since a statesman, alarmed at the crumbling of the social pyramid, 


1 The Account-book of a Kentish Estate, 1616-1704, ed. by Eleanor C. Lodge 
(1927); Robert Loder’s Farm-Accounts, ed. G. E. Fussell (Camden Society) ; 
Add. MSS., 39836, and Hist. MSS. Com., Report on MSS. in Various Collections, 
Vol. III, 1904 (Tresham papers); Wynn Papers in Nat. Library of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, and published Calendar of Wynn Papers; Add. MSS., 33142 
(agricultural accounts of the Pelhams) and 33154 (accounts relating to iron) ; 
Add. MSS., 34167-77 (Iwysden papers). 

2 Robert Loder’s Farm-Accounts, Introduction. 

34 Royalist’s Note-book, the Commonplace Book of Sir John Oglander of Nuanwell, 
1622-52, ed. Francis Bamford, p. 75. 

4 Quoted by O. F. Christie, The Transition to Democracy, pp. 147-8. 
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had proposed to shore it up, by fixing a legal maximum to the sal 
property which vulgar persons, like mere merchants, might buy. 

Thirty years later that pose had worn thin. The Government of 
the first two Stuarts continued, on a more majestic scale, the 
Elizabethan policy of turning Crown estates into cash. So far from 
deprecating the acquisition of land by the business world, it threw 
land at its head. It was not surprising that a successful merchant, 
who had made his pile in trade, should prefer to the risks of com- 
metce the decorous stability of what was regarded as a gilt-edged 
investment. By the middle years of James, if not, indeed, earlier, it 
is difficult to find a prominent London capitalist who is not also a 
substantial landowner ; even such dubious cosmopolitans as Van 
Lote and Burlamachi, like Pallavicino before them, feel obliged to 
astonish the natives by setting up as country gentlemen. Fortunes 
made in law went the same way. Whether it is true of not, as was 
alleged, that leading barristers? were making, in the later years of 
Elizabeth, £20,000 to £30,000 a year, there was general agreement 
that their emoluments were not trifling. Their profession had 
taught them what, properly handled, land could be made to yield ; 
naturally, they used their knowledge. Popham, who speculated 
heavily in Crown lands; Ellesmere, who left his son £12,000 a year; 
the odious, but indispensable, Coke, were all substantial land- 
owners ; the last, indeed, with his fifty odd manors, was well up 
in the first flight. In the twenties, the inroads of the London 
plutocracy on the home counties gave rise to complaints ; and 
what was true of the neighbourhood of London was hardly less 
true of the environs of other growing cities, for example Bristol. 
In such conditions, the social categories used to distinguish the 
landed and trading classes, which in France and Germany remained 
terms with a legal significance, lost in England any claim to pre- 
cision which they may once have possessed. The landowner 
living on the profits and rents of commercial farming, and the 
merchant or banker who was also a landowner, represented, not 
two classes, but one. Patrician and parvenu both owed their ascent 
to causes of the same order. Judged by the source of their incomes, 
both were equally bourgeois. 


1 Hist. MSS. Com., MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury, Vol. I, pp. 162-3, 
“ Considerations delivered to the Parliament, 1559.”’ See for earlier complaints 
King Edward VI’s Remains, “ Discourse Concerning the Reformation of many 
Abuses,” and F, J. Fisher, “ Commercial Trends and Policy in Sixteenth- 
Century England,” in Econ. Hist. Rev., Vol. X, No. 2, Pp. 110; 

2 Thomas Wilson, op. cit., p. 25. 

°S.P.D., Jas. I, XXII, No. 63, contains complaints of the purchase of Suffolk 
manors by Londoners. For Bristol see S.P.D. Chas. I, XX XV, No. 43, Sept. 
8, 1626, and W. B. Willcox, Gloucestershire T§90-1640, p. 105. 
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The advance of the classes representing a more business-like 
agticulture was accompanied by a second movement, which at 
once teflected its influence and consolidated its results. That 
movement was the heightened rapidity with which land was 
changing hands. The land-market deals in a form of capital, and, 
in many societies, the most important form. The article which 
it handles is not merely a commodity, but an instrument of social 
ptestige and political power. It is most active, therefore, when a 
rise in incomes swells the surplus for investment, and when wealth, 
in addition to increasing, is passing into new hands. Commercial 
expansion, industrial progress, discovery and invention, but also 
financial recklessness, revolution and war, have all at different times 
set the wheel spinning with heightened speed. In the age of 
Elizabeth and her two successors, economic and political conditions 
combined to mobilise real’ property, while the hostility of the 
courts to entails gave both forces free play.1 The former, apart from 
occasional severe depressions, acted continuously, and with increas- 
ing force, to augment the demand for it. The latter, by periodically 
bringing fresh blocks of land into the market, supplied recurrent 
opportunities for profitable speculation. 

The economic causes which lent property wings need no lengthy 
explanation. By depreciating fixed incomes, and inflating profits, 
tising prices sapped the reluctance of conservative owners to sell, 
and heightened both the eagerness and the ability of the business 
classes, whether agriculturalists or merchants, to buy. The very 
customaty arrangements—fixed freehold and copyhold rents, and, 
sometimes fixed fines—which, if maintained, threatened ruin, 
could be turned by a bold policy of innovation from a liability to 
an asset. Involving, as they did, the existence of a wide margin 
between the actual receipts from a property and its potential yield, 
they offered, like an old-fashioned company which has survived 
into a boom, a golden opportunity for a remunerative reconstruc- 
tion. Given a knowledge of the ropes, manors could be refloated 
as easily as mills, with results as agreeable to those who got in on 
the ground floor, and equally unpleasant to everyone else. To the 
purchaser with the capital and capacity to undertake it, modernisa- 
tion was as profitable as it was unpopular with his tenants. If 
himself a farmer, he sold his produce in a rising market. If he 
dealt in land as a speculation, he could count on reselling at a 
ptofit. If he bought to hold, he could feel a reasonable confidence 

1 The attitude of the Courts is well summarised in Mr. H. J. Habakkuk’s 
article, “ English Landownership 1680-1740,” in Econ. Hist. KZo. eV Ole 
No. 1, Feb. 1940. 
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that he would leave to his heirs an estate appreciating in value. In 
the event, many bought for a committee of enemies at Goldsmiths 
Hall. But none foresaw the war. 

Our first formal accounts of the land-market seem to be sub- 
sequent to the Restoration.! The picture then drawn is of a stream 
of mortgages and sales in London, which, owing to its financial 
resources, had the bulk of the business, even from the remotest 
counties, in its hands. Before the end of the previous century, 
however, it had been realised that the increased volume of transac- 
tions raised some awkward problems. The later seventies and early 
eighties appear to have been a period of exceptional activity. There 
were compaints of malpractices, and legislation was passed to check 
them. An Act of 1585 voided fraudulent conveyances, imposed 
heavy penalties on the guilty parties, and required all mortgages to 
be entered with the clerks of recognizances, who were to keep a 
record, which intending purchasers could inspect on payment of a 
small fee.2 The last provision appears to have remained a dead 
letter, but the issue raised did not die down. The unorganised 
condition of the market was thought to depress prices, and a patent 
was granted in 1611 for the establishment of a public office, which 
was to have as part of its business the provision of facilities for 
dealing in real property and the recording of transactions. Copy- 
holds—it was an advantage to set against their inconveniences— 
were transferred publicly in the court of the manor, so that encum- 
brances on them could not be concealed. It was natural that it 
should be asked whether the purchaser of a freehold could not be 
given similar security. Registration of title, advocated and opposed 
on the same grounds as to-day, was being urged from the left by 
the forties, and found later a place in the abortive programmes of 
land reform prepared during the interregnum. 

Long before that date, a second unpleasant symptom of the 
increased scale of the business had attracted general comment. 
Lawyets were not beloved by laymen; ‘‘ Peace and law,” wrote 
an indignant country gentleman, who had seen much of the tribe, 


* Harl. Misc., VII, pp. 488-93, “‘ Reasons and Proposals for a Registry . . . 
of all Deeds and Incumbrances of Real Estate,” etc., by Nicholas Philpott, 1671 ; 
ibid, pp. 493-501, ““ A Treatise concerning Registers . . . of Estates, Bonds, 
Bills, etc., with Reasons against such Registers,” by William Pierrepoint. 

* 27 Eliz. Cap. TV. An earlier Act requiring the enrolment of sales of land 
had been passed in 1536, For an example of enrolments under it in one county, 
see Somerset Record Society, Vol. LI, “ Somerset Enrolled Deeds,” by Sophia 
W. B. Harbin. 

é Harl. Misc., V1, p. 72, “ A word for the Army and two words for the 
Kingdom,” by Hugh Peters, 1647; ibid., VII, pp. 25-35, ““ A Rod for the 
Lawyers,” by William Cole, 1659. : 
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“hath beggared us all.”1 The portentous inflation of the legal 
profession—the figures of men called to the bar at Gray’s Inn and 
Lincoln’s Inn rose? by almost two-thirds between 1591-1600 and 
163 1-4o—was ascribed largely to the new opportunities open to the 
conveyancer. Nor, perhaps, is it without significance that it was in 
1612, towards the end of the greatest orgy of speculation seen since 
the Reformation, that another body of practitioners which handled 
the same business, the growing trade of scriveners, applied for a 
charter of incorporation.? “Sell not thy land; ... rather feed 
on bread and water than be the confusion of thy house ”’,# might be 
the motto of parents. Things were in the saddle and rode their 
sons. The earliest version of “ clogs to clogs in three generations ” 
was applied, not to Lancashire mills, but to Lancashire land.* The 
rapid absorption by absentee aliens of estates in Northamptonshire 
and Nottinghamshire was noted with disfavour under James I, 
and much the same statement as to properties in Berkshire was made 
half a century later by Fuller; while nearly two-thirds of the 
gentry owning land in Bedfordshire in 1620 were said to have sold 
it and left the county by 1668. The oft-quoted remark that half the 
properties in conservative Staffordshire had changed hands in 
sixty yeats does not, in the light of such evidence, appear too un- 
plausible.é The passing of familiar names, the break-up of patri- 
atchal households, the unpleasantness of the parvenus who rose on 
their ruins, provided dramatists with materials for satire and moral- 
ists for sermons. If Sir Petronel Flash and Sir Giles Overreach 
were successful as parodies, it was that the nauseous reality was not 
too grossly caricatured. 
Lamentations that the oaks are shedding their leaves are a piece 
of sentimental common form, too fashionable in all ages to throw 
much light on any one of them. Rising classes, like crowned heads, 
have always known how to grab and weep at once; nor, once in 
possession of the title-deeds, are they at a loss for a pedigree. In 
reality, the Bladesovers of England, repeatedly submerged beneath 


1_A Royalist’s Note-Book, etc., p. 14. An earlier complaint on the same subject 
is contained in Th. Wilson, op. cit., pp. 24-5. 

2 For Gray’s Innsee Harl. MSS., 1912, no. 16, f. 207b, and for Lincoln’s Inn 
Records of Lincoln’s Inn, “ The Black Books,” Vol. II. 

2675 PaDe Chapt, CXCLV, 0.187, June 20,1651. 

4A Royalist’s Note-book, p. 212. 

5 The Dr. Farmer Chetham MSS. (Chetham Society, 1873) pp. 122-3. 

6 Hist. MSS. Com., MSS. of Duke of Buccleuch, Vol. Ul, p. 182 (Northants) ; 
J. D. Chambers, Nottinghamshire in the Eighteenth Century, pp. 6-7; Thomas 
Fuller, The History of the Worthies of England (1840 ed.), Vol. I, p. 140; Harl. 
Soc. Pub., Vol. XIX, 1884, pp. 206-8 (Beds) ; Sir Simon Degge in Erdswick’s 


w Survey of Staffordshire. 
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a flood of new wealth, have been refloated not less often, with 
undiminished buoyancy, as wealth has found a way to make novelty 
venerable. The statistical evidence of the dimensions of the move- 
ment has not yet been put together, nor is it often in the form most 
instructive to posterity. Contemporaries commonly thought in 
terms, not of acreage, but of manors ; they spoke of a man owning 
manors, or selling them, much as to-day he might be said to hold, 
ot to dispose of, large investments, in order to convey an impres- 
sion, not to record precise facts. The category, needless to say, 
is a highly ambiguous one, embracing estates varying widely in 
magnitude, value and organisation. At best, it covers only one 
species of real property, and that not the most marketable. In the 
two generations before the Long Parliament such property seems, 
nevertheless, for what the fact is worth, to have changed hands 
with fair rapidity. Of 2,500 odd manors in seven counties, whose 
owners can be traced, just under one in three were sold once in 
the forty years between 1561 and 1600, and rather more than one 
in three between 1601 and 1640. In the case of the six hundred 
odd in Hertfordshire and Surrey, which felt the wash of the London 
whirlpool, the figure in the second period was over 4o per cent. 

The only continuous register of sales of smaller parcels of land, 
which naturally came into the market more often, seems to be that 
supplied by the records of the Office of Alienations.2- The land 
which it handled, being subject to awkward financial obligations 
to the Crown, was not attractive to purchasers. But the average 
sales per decade described a rising curve, in rough correspondence 
with the movement of foreign trade, which helped to determine 
the surplus available for investment. In the expansion of the 
’seventies and early eighties the figure bounded up ; declined with 
the slump which began on the eve of the Armada; tose again 
with the beginning of recovery at the turn of the century ; reached 
the highest point yet attained in the boom of 1606-16; and fell 
sharply with the depression of the early ’twenties. It ended at a 
level which, from 1630 to 1639, stood well above twice that at 
which it had started. It is not, perhaps, an exaggeration to say that 
for two generations there was an intermittent real estate boom. 
Naturally land values bounded up. An observer who stated in the 


1 The counties concerned are Surrey, Herts, Beds, Bucks, Hants, Worcs 
and N. Riding of Yorks. The figures, which I owe to the kindness of Mr. F. J 
Fisher, are taken from the lists of manors and their owners given in the V.C.H 
They exclude transfers of leases, and transfers due to marriage, gift inheritance, 
forfeiture, or other non-commercial transactions. ‘ : j 


* Excheq. Accounts, Alienations Office, Entries of Licenses and Pardons for 
Alienations. 
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later years of Elizabeth that they had risen tenfold! within living 
memoty over-stated his case ; but there was general agreement that 
the rise had been impressive. Not much weight can be attached to 
the fact that under James I some Crown land was sold at the 
fantastic price of forty-five? years purchase, for such land—it was 
one of its attractions—was notoriously under-rented. Twenty- 
eight® years purchase, however, was quoted in the later ’twenties as 
the price at which some estates were then changing hands. 

This mobilisation of property, the result of commercial expansion 
and inflation combined, was not peculiar to England. As Professor 
Bloch and M. Raveau have shown, a similar reshuffling of posses- 
sions was occurring at the same time in France. But in England 
the results of an accelerated economic tempo were heightened by 
adventitious causes. The state threw its weight into the scales, and 
permanently depressed them. Intending to buttress its own 
foundations, it released currents which, in the end, carried them 
and it away. 

Periodical redistributions of land by acts of public policy, to the 
gain or loss now of this class, now of that, are not the astonishing 
departure from pre-established harmonies which they appear to 
their victims. In one form or another, they are a recurrent feature of 
European history, whose repeated appearance lends colour to the 
view which sees in them, not an accident, but the prelude to a new 
eta. The decorous story of England is no exception to that rule. 
In the century and a half between the Reformation and Restoration, 
such a redistribution took place on a scale not seen since the Con- 
quest. There were two immense confiscations, the result of revolu- — 
tion and civil war, and a steady alienation, under financial duress, of 
estates formerly used to provide a revenue for public purposes. 

The opening act of the drama is not here in place. But the story 
which had begun with the Dissolution had not ended with it. Like 
taxation, the fruits of confiscation do not always rest where they 
first light. It is an error to suppose that, when James skipped 
happily on to his throne of thorns, the results of that great transac- 
tion were already ancient history. Property producing a gross 
income equal to about half the then yield of the customs had been 


1 Cotton MSS., Otho E X., no. 10, ff. 64-78 (¢. 1590). 
2Lans. MSS., vol. 169, art. 51, f. 110, Contract made with Sir Baptist Hicks 


and others, Dec. 19, 18 Jas. I, (by which land with an annual value of £1,000 was 


Id f ,000). 
3 S| oe CIX, 44, quoted by W. R. Scott, English Joint Stock Companies, 


I, p. 192. As Professor Scott points out, the price of land reflected not only the 


annual rent, but casualties, such as fines. , 
4 Marc Bloch, op. cit., pp. 140-5 ; Paul Raveau, L Agriculture et les Classes 


Paysannes dans le Haut-Poitou au xvit siécle, especially chap. Il. 
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cut adrift from its moorings, and added to the acreage available for 
acquisition by influence or enterprise. When the first fever of 
speculation was over, it had continued to float from hand to hand 
in the ordinary way of business, coming at intervals to anchor 
only again to resume its exciting voyages. Nor had the Crown’s 
interest in the matter ceased with the mere act of confiscation and 
the sales which followed it. For one thing, though it had disposed 
within a decade of the greater part of the spoils, those which it 
retained remained substantial. For another, part of the land with 
which it parted had not been sold outright, but had been leased for 
terms of years, and ultimately returned to it. In the third place, 
part of that which it sold came back to-it later through escheats 
and confiscations. Two generations later, therefore, it still owned, 
as a result of the Dissolution, a great mass of property, which could 
be leased, mortgaged or sold, and which, when the Court of 
Augmentations was wound up in 1554, had continued to be 
administered by the Augmentations office of the Exchequer. A 
vast deal in Chantry lands brought temporary relief to the financial 
embarrassments of the early years of James. His son was disposing 
of monastic estates within a decade of the Long Parliament. 

The continued redistribution of monastic property in the century 
following the Reformation was as momentous, therefore, as that 
which accompanied it. The transference to lay hands of part of 
the land owned by bishops and by deans and chapters—“ their 
wings . . . well clipt of late by courtiers and noblemen, and some 
quite cut away ”1—has been studied in detail only during the 
Interregnum, but the statements of contemporaries suggest that 
the scale on which it took place under Elizabeth was not inconsider- 
able. Nor was it only ecclesiastical property which came into the 
market in large blocks. Few rulers have acted more remorselessly 
than the early Tudors on the maxim that the foundations of 
political authority are economic. They had made the augmentation 
of the royal demesnes one of the key-stones of their policy.2- They 
had enjoyed, as a consequence, not only a large revenue from land, 
but the extensive economic patronage which great estates conferred, 
and had been powerful as Kings partly because unrivalled as land- 
owners. A shrewd foreigner remarked, as he watched in the next 
centuty the headlong plunge downhill of the Crown finances, that 
the Stuarts were on the way to be overshadowed in wealth by their 
subjects before they were overthrown by them.? There was some 


1 Thomas Wilson, op. cit., pp. 22-3. 
2 F.C. Dietz, English Government Finance, 1485-15 58. 


3 Cal. S.P. Ven., 1603-7, No. 709; 1617-19, No. 658; 1621-3, No. 603; 
1629-32, No. 374. , 
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substance in the view, hinted more than once undet James, that the 
New Monarchy was undermined by reversing for three generations 
the financial policy which had helped to establish it. Each of the 
three great crises of Elizabeth’s reign carried its own block of 
Crown estates away ; she sold in her forty-five years land to the 
value, in all, of some £817,000. Her two successors inherited the 
nemesis of living on capital, as well as of rising prices and of their 
own characters. They sold in thirty years nearly twice as much. 
In spite of half-hearted attempts to tie his hands, alienations of 
property under James reached about £775,000, and those of 
Charles I, in the first decade of his reign, over £650,000.! The 
estates remaining to the Crown, when the Long Parliament met, 
were still, of course, substantial ; but how ruinously they had been 
dilapidated can be shown by a comparison. Between 1558 and 
1635 Crown lands to the value of some £2,240,000 had been thrown 
on the market. When, in the crisis of the Civil War, the remains 
were swept together and put up to auction, the sum realised, it 
seems, was under £2,000,000.? 


V 


What, if any, were the social consequences of these portentous 
landslides ? Did they, while changing, or reflecting a change in, 
the fortunes of individuals, leave unaltered the distribution of 
property between different groups ? Or was the set of social forces 
such that some classes gained, while others lost ? Is there truth 
in the suggestion of a later political theorist that “ two parts in ten 
of all those vast estates ’’ of the nobility, “ by the luxury and folly 
of their owners, have . . . been purchased by the lesser gentry 
and commons,” and that “ the crown-lands, that is the public 
patrimony, are come to make up the interest of the 
commons ” ? 

As to the tendency of private transactions, little can at present 
be said. Some great estates can be seen disintegrating, and others 
being formed. A comparison of the distribution at different dates 
of certain categories of property reveals the results. But the 
threads in the intricate skein leading from the first stage to the last 


1 For sales of Crown land under Elizabeth, see S.P.D. Jas. I, XLVII, Nos. 99, 
100, tor, and S. J. Madge, The Domesday of Crown Lands, pp. 41-2; under 
James, Lans. MSS., Vol. 169, art. 51 ; under Charles I, Add. MSS. 18705, ff. 2-22, 
and S.P.D. Chas. I, CX XIV, 51; and under the two last, and 1649-56, Madge, 
op. cit., pp. 47-64. 

2 Madge, op. cit., p. 256. 

3 Henry Neville, Plato Redivivus (1763 ed.), p. 39. 
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can tately be unravelled The dealings in monastic and Crown 
lands left a trail which is easier to follow. Much is still obscure ; 
but enough is known to suggest certain provisional conclusions. 

The natural starting-point, in considering the former, is the 
classification of grantees made, some thirty years ago, by Dr. 
Savine.? His figures suggest that the lion’s share of the spoils had 
passed, in the first instance, to two categories of persons. The first, 
the peers, received the largest individual grants ; the second, the 
gentry and their connections, the largest aggregate share. What is 
known of the subsequent history of the land in question suggests 
that the second of these groups had the greater survival value. 
Properties dispersed, like the acquisitions of some noble grantees, 
over half-a-dozen different counties, were more readily sold than 
smaller and mote compact estates, to which their owners were 
bound by strong local attachments. The squirearchy was less 
exposed to the vicissitudes which ruined some aristocratic families ; 
while, keen farmers and business men as many of them were, they 
were in a better position to reap the fruits of commercial progress 
and improved methods of agriculture. Hence while, as a class, 
they had gained most by the Dissolution, they not only succeeded 
in retaining their acquisitions, but continued to add to them in the 
course of the next century. 

“ As the Gibeonites,” wrote Fuller, “though by their mouldy 
bread and clouted shoes pretending to a long peregrination, were 
but of the vicinage ; so most of those gentry [sc., in the later years 
of Henry VIII], notwithstanding their specious claims to antiquity, 
will be found to be. . . low enough in themselves, did they not 
stand on the vantage ground heightened on the rubbish of the 
ruins of monasteries.” * The settlement of monastic estates into 
the hands of the most progressive element in rural society may be 
illustrated by the course of events in one small corner of the 
country. In Gloucestershire, Northamptonshire and Warwickshite 
about 317 manots, together with a mass of miscellaneous property 
—tithes, rectories and land in different places—appear to have 


1 One example may be given. John Smythe (Lives of the Berkeleys, Vol. I, 
pp. 356-61) gives particulars of property sold by Lord Henry Berkeley between 
1561 and 1613 to the value of approximately £42,000. Sales of 25 manors and of 
the lease of one manor, realising £39,279 odd, were made to 13 persons (7 
knights or baronets, 5 esquires and the trustees of a peer), the remainder, to 
the value of £2,789, going to 25 other persons of unspecified condition. Thus 
(i) 38 owners succeeded one; (ii) over nine-tenths of the property sold was 
acquired by purchasers relatively high in the social scale. 

* Dr. Savine’s figures are printed in H. A, L. Fisher’s The Political History of 
England, 1485-1547, App. ii, pp. 497-9. 

$ Thomas Fuller, op. cz, Vol. 1, p. Go, 
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changed hands at the Dissolution. Of the manors, which ate more 
easily traced than the smaller acquisitions, between 250 and 260 
passed into the ownership of individuals, the remainder being 
obtained by bishops, deans and chapters, colleges and other 
corporations. The nobility had done fairly, though not immoder- 
ately, well; twenty-six? peers had acquired monastic property of 
some kind, and seventeen had secured just over forty manors. 
Crown officials, like Sadler and Kingston, the two largest grantees 
of Gloucestershire estates; big business, in the petsons of 
Gresham, Sharington and Stump; and an ubiquitous group of 
professional speculators, had all got their shate; while a number of 
smaller men picked up crumbs from the cake. The bulk of the 
property had gone, however, not to influential aliens, but to well- 
known local families. In Gloucestershire the beneficiaries had 
included Chamberlains, Poynzs, Thynnes, Throckmortons, Tracies, 
Dennises, Porters, Comptons and Botelers ; in Northamptonshire 
Montagues, Knightleys, Kirkhams, Cecils and Fermors; in 
Warwickshire Knightleys, Aglionbys and Throckmortons. Pre- 
cision is impossible ; but it is probably not an exaggeration to say 
that from one-half to two-thirds of the property acquired by 
individuals had passed to men of this type and to humbler members 
of the same class. In so far as there had been competition between 
national notabilities and tenacious local interests, local interests 
had won. 

Their victory became steadily more decisive in the course of the | 
next century. Compared with the adventurers who dealt in proper- 
ties that they had never seen, the local gentry were a settled popula- — 
tion confronting mere marauders. As the revolution receded, and © 
its first turmoil died down, their strategic advantage—the advantage | 
of a settled base—asserted itself with ever-increasing force. Political 
convulsions shook down the estates of one group of absentees ; 
financial embarrassments sapped the staying-power of another. 
As each over-tigged vessel went on the rocks, the patient , 
watchers on the shore brought home fresh flotsam from the | 
wreck. Long after the last monk had died, they were adding 
to their abbey lands, and, if not admitted on the ground floor, 
became shareholders at one remove. In Gloucestershire the 


1 The following account of the fate of monastic property in three counties 
does not pretend to complete accuracy. It is based mainly on Sir Robert 
Atkyns, The Ancient and Present State of Gloucestershire, and Men and Armour in 
Gloucestershire in 1608 (London, 1902, no editor stated), a list compiled by John 
Smythe from the Musters roll of 1608; J. Bridges, History and Antiquities of 
Northamptonshire ; and Dugdale, Antiquities of Warwickshire. 

2 i.e., eliminating duplication arising from the fact that several peers acquired 
monastic property in more than one of the three counties in question. 
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estates of Cromwell, Northumberland and the Seymours drifted, 
some quickly, some gradually, into the hands of the Duttons, 
Winstons, Dortingtons and Chamberlains. The property of 
the Earl of Pembroke, who browsed juicier pastures elsewhere, 
passed, soon after its acquisition, to the Dennises and Comptons. 
The lands of Sir Thomas Gresham came by marriage to the 
Thynnes, and those of Lord Clinton and Sir Robert Tyrwitt to the 
Heydons ; while, of the eight manors secured by Sir Anthony 
Kingston, more than half had passed by 1608 to other families, in 
particular the Baynhams and Sandys. Sir Ralph Sadler’s descend- 
ants continued to be considerable landowners in the county ; but 
the property acquired by him from the Abbey of Winchcombe, and 
four of the six manors taken from the college of Westbury-on- 
Trim, had left them by that date, some passing to the Actons and 
Bridges, others to less well-known families. In Northamptonshire, 
of the property acquired by peers at the Dissolution, some, by the 
beginning of the next century, had returned to the Crown ; most of 
it had come to Kirkhams, Hattons, Spencers, Andrews, Stanhopes, 
Cradocks, Griffins and Ishams. In Warwickshire, the families who 
gained most by later re-shuflles were the Leighs, Dilkes, Throck- 
mortons and Spencers. The general result in these counties, in 
spite of the reputation of Northamptonshire as the Dukeries of the 
age, was that, of the forty odd manors which had gone to peers at 
the Reformation, those remaining to them two generations later 
numbered only six, while the remainder swelled the fortunes of rising 
middle-class families. Something between two-thirds and three- 
quarters of the manors secured by private persons had gone origin- 
ally to the squirearchy. By the early years of the next century, the 
proportion in their hands was over nine-tenths. Thus the ultimate 
consequences of the Dissolution, if similar in kind to its immediate 
effects, were different in degree. In this part of England, at any 
tate, it did not so much endow an existing nobility, as lay the 
foundations of a new nobility to arise in the next century. 

“Tt is owing,” writes Dr. Chambers in his study of Nottingham- 
shire, “to the elimination of these factors, the monasteries, the 
copyholders, the Crown, and the Church, as rivals to the gentry, 
that Thoroton is enabled to place them on the pedestal of un- 
challenged local supremacy.” ! The full effects of the dismember- 
ment of Crown estates before the Civil War still remain to be 
worked out ; but enough is known to suggest that it is not of one 
county alone that his statement is true. The individuals into whose 
hands the land in question passed fell, between 1600 and 1640, into 
three main categories. Part of it was acquired by the peasants on 

1 J. D. Chambers, op. cit., p. 4. 
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Crown estates ; part, in the first instance, by syndicates of specu- 
lators, who bought land in large blocks, subdivided, and resold it ; 
part by well-to-do landowners and business men. The Govern- 
ment’s dealings with the first class in parts of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire have been described by Dr. Tupling.! Their social effects 
were not without interest ; but, as a solution of the financial prob- 
lem, that method of disposing of Crown property was of worse than 
dubious value. It involved prolonged higgling with obstinate copy- 
holders ; years of surveying, hearings before commissions, and 
litigation ; the extraction from thousands of petty transactions of 
sums which, in the end, were liable to be unimpressive. What the 
Government wanted was to get large tracts of land taken off its 
hands for prompt and substantial payments. If it was to secure that 
result, it must clearly look elsewhere than to the cautious avidity of 
impecunious peasants. 

These reasons caused the best market for Crown property to be 
found, not among the smaller cultivators, but in the classes who 
could afford to deal on a large scale. Many well-to-do families had 
been interested in particular estates long before they came to be 
offered for sale. Among the lessees of Crown lands in the first 
decade of Elizabeth, appear, side by side with humble members of 
the Royal Household, distinguished civil servants and statesmen, 
like Smith and Cecil, judges and law officers of the Crown, and 
leading country gentlemen.? Down to, and after, the beginning of 
the century, much of the property in question was notoriously 
under-rented.2 As a consequence, a would-be purchaser could 
offer a figure which appeared on paper impressive, but which in 
fact, especially if he bought to reconstruct, was money in his 
pocket. In such circumstances, it was natural that prosperous 
landowners, who already held Crown land onlease, should welcome 
the prospects of acquiring the freehold. The Irish war had brought 
one great opportunity. The accession of James was the occasion 
of a second. The great deals in Crown property were financed 


1G. H. Tupling, The Economic History of Rossendale (Chetham Society, N.S. 
Vol. 86, 1927). 

2 The source of this statement is a list of lessees of Crown land 1-12 Eliz., 
contained (I think) in S.P.D. Efz., Vol. CLXVI, but the reference has been 
mislaid. The list includes among others, Sir William Cecil, Sir Thomas Smith, 
Anthony Brown (Justice of the Common Pleas), David Lewis (judge of 
the Court of Admiralty), Sir Francis Knollys, Sir Maurice Berkeley, Sir 
Henry Jernigan, Sir Walter Mildmay, Sir Gervase Clifton, Richard 
Hampden, etc. 

8 Bacon, “ Discourse in the Praise of his Sovereign” in Works (Bohn ed.) 
Vol. I, p. 371. For statistical evidence of under-renting, see S. J. Madge, The 


Domesday of Crown Lands, pp. 55-6. 
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largely on credit ;} one leading speculator professed to have 
raised £80,000 in the City, and to have burned his fingers. The 
boom in trade, which began with the peace of 1605, meant easy 
money. With a debt which by Michaelmas, 1606, was ovet 
£550,000, and showed signs of mounting, fresh spoils were in the 
offing. As usual, it was complained that Scots got more than their 
fair share; but there is no sign that the higher civilisation was 
backward in the scramble. “ At court,” wrote a future secretary of 
state, shocked—not for the last time—by the magnitude of the 
depredations, “ every man findeth way for his own ends.” ? Coke 
was not alone in thinking that the thing threatened to become 
a ramp. 

The dimensions of the business, and the anxiety of the Govern- 
ment to realise without delay, prompted the adoption of a technique 
which, if not new in principle, was now practised on a novel scale. 
The traditional expedient of sale through Special Commissions 
brought in, between 1603 and 1614, just over £180,000. What was 
done, in addition, was to use the financial machinery of the City. 
The procedure was somewhat analogous to the underwriting of a 
Government loan to-day by a group of issuing houses, except that 
what was involved was an actual transference of property. Instead 
of itself dealing with prospective purchasers, the Crown disposed 
of land wholesale to financial syndicates, who paid cash down, 
retained as much as they wanted for themselves, and peddled the 
remainder over a period of years. One group, for example, took 
over in 1605-6, and again in 1611, a mass of tithes, priory lands and 
chantry lands ; a second just over 400 Crown mills, with the land 
attached to them ; several others different blocks of property. The 
“ contractors,” as they were called, included, in addition to certain 
guinea-pigs in the shape of courtiers and officials, the leading 
business magnates of the day, such as Garway and Jones, two 
farmers of the Customs ; Hicks, the silk merchant and banker ; the 
masters and prominent members of certain city companies ; and 
—the man who plunged most heavily, being engaged in seven 
separate deals to the value of £137,05;—Arthur Ingram, the 
controller of the customs. The separate bargains made with these 
syndicates between 1605 and 1614 numbered seventeen, and the 


* This was so, e.g., in the case of Lionel Cranfield’s speculation of 1609. His 
ledger shows that he and his partners borrowed £529 from Sir John Spencer, 
£427 from Lady Slanye, and {209 from Thomas Mun. I am indebted to Lord 
Sackville and Professor A. P. Newton for permission to examine the Cranfield 
papers. 


* Hist. MSS. Com., MSS. of the Earl of Cowper, Vol. I, Pp. 5o. 
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total sum thus obtained—apart from sales direct to individuals— 
amounted to just under half a million 

The capitalists concerned bought primarily, of course, not to 
hold, but as a speculation, unloading partly on subsidiary tings of 
middlemen, whosenames also are known, partly on the public, at the 
best price they could get. It was complained in the House in 1614 
that they made roo per cent., and skinned purchasers alive.2 The 
procedure adopted masked the personalities of the ultimate 
beneficiaries ; but, wherever the latter can be traced, while part of 
the land goes in small lots to obscure peasants or craftsmen in 
Devonshire, the Isle of Wight and elsewhere, the bulk of it is seen 
passing, as would be expected, to people of substance, such as 
leading lawyers, country gentlemen and business men.? The same 
tendency can be traced in greater detail in the transactions of the 
next reign. The most imposing deals were two. In the first place, a 
Commission? was set to wotk, which, between 1625 and 1634, 
disposed of property to the value of £247,597. In the second place, 
with a view to settling outstanding debts and to raising a further 
loan, the Crown transferred to the City Corporation land valued at 
£349,897.° The City marketed it gradually during the next twelve 
years, using the proceeds to pay the Crown’s creditors. 

The purchasers concerned in the first of these transactions num- 
bered 218, and the value of the land which can be traced £234,437. 
The comment of a foreigner—that most of the property went to 
couttiers who had secured promises for it in advance—exaggerated 
the part played by influence, as distinct from money; but, in 
emphasising that the sales of Crown land under Charles, when the 
financial system of the monarchy was tottering to its fall, were, to 
an even greater extent than under his predecessors, a deal between 
the Crown, big business and the richer country gentry, he put his 
finger on a vital point. For obvious reasons of speed and economy, 
the policy of the Commission was to sell in large blocks. Lots of 
£1,000 and upwards, accounting for four-fifths of the land sold, 

1 A summary of these transactions, with the names of the principal contractors, 
is contained in Lans. MSS., Vol. 169, art. 51, f. 110. S.P.D. Jas. I, Vols. XL to 
LXXYV, contain many references to the subject. 


2 C.J. 1614, April 18, speech of Mr. Hoskyns. 

8 I take these particulars from the Cranfield MSS. For the deal in which he 
was specially engaged see S.P.D. Jas. I, XLV, No. 159 (articles between the 
Commissioners for the sale and demise of Crown Lands and John Eldred and 
others, contractors for purchase of the same). 4 Add. MSS., 18795, ff. 2-22. 

5 Cal. S.P.D. Chas. I, 1628-9, CX XIV, 51. The sale of land to the City was 
the result of a contract made in 1628 with Edw. Ditchfield and other trustees 
acting on behalf of the Corporation. Particulars as to the subsequent sale by 
the City of the properties concerned are contained in the Royal Contract 


Deeds in the Guildhall. 
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went to less than one-third of the purchasers. The scale of the 
transactions naturally narrowed the market. Five merchants got 
one-tenth of the total; twenty-seven peers between one-quarter 
and one-third; a group of a hundred and thirty-three knights, 
esquires and gentlemen rather more than half. The second and 
larger deal, in which the City was the auctioneer, differed from 
the first only in the fact that the business world had a larger 
hand in it, and the nobility a smaller, the latter acquiring about 
one-tenth of the land and the former one-quarter. But the 
bulk of it went in the same direction as before. Among the 
three hundred and fifty odd purchasers the squirearchy and its 
dependants formed the largest group, and acquired well over half 
the total. It is not an exaggeration, in fact, to say that, apart from 
putchases effected through other channels, these two transactions 
alone had the effect that, in the course of something over fifteen 
years, several hundred families of country gentry added to their 
possessions land to the value of £350,000 to £400,000. Nor is that 
the whole story. Much of the property was sold as undeveloped 
land to men who, when the time came, would seize the chance to 
develop it. If an exasperated official, who put the difference in value 
between the two at twenty-fold,’ over-stated his case, we know 
from other sources—for example, the margin between old rents 
and improved rents on private estates—that the difference some- 
times tan into hundreds per cent. It was this margin—not merely 
the price at which Crown land was transferred, but the prospective 
increment of rack-rents, enclosure, exploitation of timber and 
minerals—which must be considered in estimating the gains 
accruing to its purchasers. 

To complete the picture of property passing from the Crown to 
its wealthier subjects, it would be necessary, in the first place, to 
take account of further less obtrusive changes, which went on side 
by side with these grandiose deals. The process of piecemeal 
disintegration associated with the dubious business of ‘‘ concealed 
lands,” and with gifts and grants, such as the concessions of 
“drowned lands ” to persons willing to reclaim them, still awaits 
its historian. Even the famous matter of the forests made little 
noise till near the end, when it made too much. The de facto 
transference of possessions involved in the absorption by neigh- 
bouring landowners of the last alone would seem not to have been 


Cale SPD? Jasel, CXE Nov So, Degers, 1619. Sir T. Wilson to Master of 
Rolls. “ The King was greatly deceived in the Chantry lands which he granted 
to discharge that debt, for he passed the lands with £5,000 or £6,000 a year at 
the old rents, which are now worth 20 times as much. . . . The whole affair 
was a cozenage.” 
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a trifle. “ The King loseth daily by intrusions andencroachments”’; 
“ wholly converted to the private benefits of the officers and private 
men”; “ [private] claims do swallow up the whole forest, not 
allowing his Majesty the breadth of one foot ” 1—such lamenta- 
tions, though uttered before the question entered politics, may 
sound like the voice of official pessimism ; but the routine returns 
of encroachments contained in the records of some forest courts 
make them appear not unplausible. It would be necessary, in the 
second place, for the purpose of obtaining a comprehensive view, 
to compare the course of events in England with the history of 
those parts of the Continent where matters went a different way. 
Leaving these further questions, however, on one side, what sig- 
nificance, if any, it may be asked, is to be attached to the movement 
of which the dull transactions described above are specimens ? 


VI 


Its financial consequences are obvious ; they were those which 
led Hobbes to make his comment on the futility of attempting to 
support a State by endowing it with property subject to alienation.? 
The effect on the peasants of recurrent orgies of land speculation, if 
less conspicuous, is equally certain. In the third place, such 
figures as we possess suggest that the tendency of an active land- 
market was, on the whole, to increase the number of medium- 
sized properties, while diminishing that of the largest. Mr. 


1 Cranfield MSS., 8236, 1622, Selwood forest ; zbid. 8328, 1622, Crown forests 
in general, parts of Whittlewood, Barnwood and Sherwood being specially 
mentioned; S.P.D. Jas. 1, LX XXIV, No. 46, Norden’s Survey of Kingswood 
Forest. 

2 Leviathan, chap. xxiv. 

8 The following figures, which I owe to the kindness of Mr. F. J. Fisher, 
are based on the lists of manors and their owners contained in the V.C.H. They 
relate to manors whose ownership is known at all the four dates given below 
in the seven counties of Herts, Beds, Bucks, Surrey, Worcs, Hants and the 
North Riding of Yorks. 

rot ane t60or % T6409. 1680 % 
Total 2547 2547 2547 2547 

Belonging to 

owners with 4 

manors and 

under 1445 56°7 1457 57 °2 1638 64°3 1684 66:1 

Belonging to 

owners with 5 

manors and 

under 10 490 19°2 544 2173 488 19°1 556 21-8 

Belonging to 

owners with 

Io manors or 

more G12 24:0 546 21°74 421 16°5 SAT ests a6 
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Habakkuk has shown in a striking article! that “ the general drift 
of property in the sixty years after 1690 was in favour of the large 
estate and the great lord,” and has explained the causes of that 
movement. During the preceding century and a half the current, 
as he points out, appears to have flowed in the opposite direction, 
with the result that, as the number of great properties was levelled 
down, and that of properties of moderate size levelled up, the upper 
tanges of English society came to resemble less a chain of high 
peaks than an undulating table-land. Is it too incautious, in the 
fourth place, to regard as one symptom of the change in the 
distribution of wealth the acquisition of new dignities by members 
of the class which gained most from it? Of 135 peers in the 
House of Lords in 1642, over half had obtained their titles since 
1603. They included some lawyers and merchants, but the majority 
of them were well-to-do country gentlemen. The creation by the 
Stuarts of a parvenu nobility, like the sale of baronetcies to knights 
and esquites with an income from land of £1,000 a year, if politi- 
cally a blunder, showed some insight into economic realities. It 
owed such fiscal utility as it possessed to the existence of a social 
situation which such expedients could exploit. 

Nor, finally, were political attitudes unaffected by the same 
influences. With the growth of speculative dealings in land, the 
depreciation of the capital value of certain categories of real 
property by the antiquated form of land-taxation known as the 
feudal incidents became doubly intolerable. The more intimately 
an industry—agrticulture or any other—depends on the market, the 
more closely is it affected by the policy of Governments, and the 
more determined do those engaged in it become to control policy. 
The fact that entrepreneur predominated over rentier interests in the 
House of Commons, was, therefore, a point of some importance. 
The revolt against the regulation by authority of the internal 
trade in agricultural produce, like the demand for the prohibition 
of Irish cattle imports and a stiffer tariff on grain, was natural when 
farming was so thoroughly commercialised that it could be said 
that the fall in wool prices alone in the depression of 1621 had 
reduced rents by over £800,000 a year. The freezing reception 
given by the Long Parliament to petitions from the peasants for the 
redress of agrarian grievances is hardly surprising, when it is 
remembered that one in every two of the members returned, up 
to the end of 1640, for the five Midland Counties which were the 
disturbed area of the day, either themselves had been recently fined 


1H. J. Habakkuk, “ English Landownership, 1680-1 22 TE : 
Review, Vol. X, No. 1, Feb., 1940, p. 2. P 740,” in The Econ. Hist. 
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for depopulation or belonged to families which had been.! The 
economic reality behind the famous battle over the forests was the 
struggle between more extensive and more intensive methods of 
land utilisation, to which the increased profitableness of capitalist 
farming lent a new ferocity. Most of the attitudes and measutes, in 
fact, which were to triumph at the Restoration can be seen taking 
shape between the death of Elizabeth and the opening of the 
Civil War. 

To attempt an answer which went beyond these commonplaces 
would, perhaps, be rash. But it is not presumptuous to address the 
question to contemporaries ; and some of them have left us in little 
doubt as to their opinion. Mr. Russell Smith,? in his interesting 
study of Harrington, has suggested that the thesis as to the political 
tepercussion of changes in the distribution of landed property, 
which is the central doctrine of the Oceana, if partly inspired by a 
study of Roman history, derived its actuality from the English 
confiscations in Ireland under the Act of 1642 and the Diggers’ 
movement in England. In reality, it was needless for Harrington 
to look so far afield as the first, or in spheres so humble as the 
second. In so far as he was in debt to previous writers, his master 
was Macchiavelli ; but the process from which he generalised had 
been taking place beneath his eyes. His own relatives had been 
engaged in it. 

Had he shared the modern taste for figures, he would have found 
little difficulty in supporting his doctrine by some casual scraps 
of statistical evidence. He would have observed, for example, had 
he taken as a sample some 3,300 manors in ten counties, that out of 
730 held by the Crown and the peerage in 1561, some 430 had left 
them (if new creations* are ignored) by 1640, while an additional 
400 had been acquired by the gentry. He would have discovered 
that, as a consequence, the Crown, which in 1561 owned just one- 
tenth (9 per cent.) of the total, owned in 1640 one-fiftieth (2 per 


1 Chane. Petty Bag., Misc. Rolls, No. 20, gives the names of persons fined for 
depopulation 1635-8. The five counties in question are Leicester, Northants, 
Notts, Hunts and Lincs, which accounted for 506 out of 589 individuals fined 
and for £39,208 out of £44,054 collected. The names of M.P.s are taken from 
the Oficial Returns of Members of the House of Commons (1878). 

2H. F. Russell Smith, Harrington and his Oceana, chap. II. 

3 J. Wright, History and Antiquities of Rutland (1684), p. 1353 E. J. Benger, 
Memoirs of Elizabeth Stuart, Queen of Bohemia (1825), pp. 68, 285; Grove, 
Alienated Tithes, under Leicestershire, parishes of Bitteswell, Laund, Loddington, 
Melbourne, and Owston ; Add. MS. 18795, pp. 2-22, which shows Sir William 
Harrington and a partner buying Crown lands between Dec. 1626 and Feb. 1627. 

4 Several of the families concerned had acquired peerages under James or 


Charles. 
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cent.); that the peers held one-eighth (12-6 per cent.) at the first 
date, and (ignoring new creations) one-sixteenth (6-7 per cent.) at 
the second ; and that the share of the gentry had risen from two- 
thirds (67 per cent.), when the petiod began, to four-fifths (80 pet 
cent.) at the end of it. His remarks on the social changes which 
caused the House of Commons “ to raise that head which since 
hath been so high and formidable unto their princes that they 
have looked pale upon those assemblies,” and his celebrated 
paradox, “‘ Wherefore the dissolution of this Government caused 
the wat, not the war the dissolution of this Government,” 4 
were based on his argument as to the significance of a “balance” 
of property ; and that argument took its point from his belief 
that in his own day the balance had been altered. To the sceptic 
who questioned its historical foundations, he would probably 
have replied—for he was an obstinate person—by inviting him 
either to submit rebutting evidence, or to agree that there was 
some prima-facie teason, at least, for supposing that, in the counties 
in question, the landed property of the Crown had diminished 
under Parthenia, Morpheus and his successor by three-quarters 
(76 per cent.), and that of the older nobility by approximately 
half (47-1 per cent.), while that of the gentry had increased by 
not much less than one-fifth (17-8 per cent.).? 

In reality, however, as far as this side of his doctrines were 
concerned, there were few sceptics to challenge him. To regard 
Harrington as an isolated doctrinaire is an error. In spite of its 
thin dress of fancy, his work was not a Utopia, but partly a social 
history, partly a programme based upon it. Contemporaries who 
abhorred the second were not indisposed to agree with the first, 
for it accorded with their own experience. The political effect of 
the transference of property appeared as obvious to authors on the 
right, like Sir Edward Walker, whose book appeared three years 
before the Oceana, as to Ludlow, to that formidable blue-stocking, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and to Neville, on the left.? If, in 1600, it could 
be said‘ that the richer gentry had the incomes of an Earl, and in 
1628 that the House of Commons could buy the House of Lords 


1 Oceana, ed. S. B. Liljegren, pp. 49-50. 

* The figures in this paragraph relate to the counties of Herts, Beds, Bucks 
Surrey, Hants, Worcs, N. Riding of Yorks, Glos, Warwick, Northants. Fot 
those of the first seven counties I am indebted, as before, to Mr. F. J. Fisher. 

' Sir Edward Walker, Observations upon the Inconveniences, etc. (165 3), especially 
his remarks on the effect of granting monastic lands to “ mean families 43 
E, Ludlow, Memoirs, ed. C. H. Firth, Vol. I, p. 59; Memoirs of the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson (Everyman ed.), pp. 59-60. 

4Thomas Wilson, op. cit., p. 23. 
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three times over,! the argument advanced in some quarters in 
1659 that, since the Peers, who once held two-thirds of the land, 
now held less than one-twelfth, the day for a House of Lords was 
passed, was not perhaps, surprising.2 It overstated its case; but 
a case existed. 

he next generation, while repudiating Harrington’s conclusions, 
tarely disputed his premises. Dryden was not the only person to 
see political significance in the fact that 


The power for property allowed 
Is mischievously seated in the crowd. 


Thorndike complained that “so great a part of the gentry as have 
shared with the Crown in the spoils of the monasteries think it in 
their interest to hold up that which . . . would justify their title 
in point of conscience”; that the result had been “a sort of 
mongrel clergy of lecturers” ;_ and that “ it is visible that the late 
wart hath had its rise here.” Temple defended the plutocratic 
composition of his proposed new Council with the remark that 
“authority is observed much to follow land.” Burnet wrote that 
the Crown had never recovered from the sales of land by James I, 
not merely for the reason of their effect on the revenue, but because 
they snapped the links which had kept the tenants of the Crown 
“in a dependence” upon it; Sidney that the nobility, having 
sactificed “the command of men” to the appetite for money, 
retained “‘neither the interest nor the estates”? necessary to 
political leadership, and that, as a consequence, “all things have 
been brought into the hands of the Crown and the commons,” 
with “ nothing left to cement them and to maintain their union ”’ ; 
an author—possibly Defoe—with the nom-de-plume of Richard 
Harley, that the “ second and less observed cause ” of the troubles 
of his youth was “ the passage of land from its former possessors 
into the hands of a numerous gentry and commonalty ” ; Davenant 
that the case for a resumption, at any rate of recent grants, was 
overwhelming, though it would be prudent to try it, in the first 
place, in Ireland.* 


1 Court and Times of Charles I, 1, p. 331. 

2 Burton’s Diary, III, p. 408. See on the whole subject Firth, The House of 
Lords during the Civil War, pp. 21-32. 

8 Dryden, Absalom and Achitophel, Pt.1, 777; H. Thorndike, Theological Works, 
V, pp. 440-2, 337-9, 371-3 3 Sir W. Temple, Miscellaneous Writings, Pt. UI, p. 16; 
Burnet, History of his own Times (1815 ed.), Vol. I, p. 12; Algernon Sidney, 
Discourses Concerning Government (1750 ed.), pp. 311-13 5 Somers Tracts, Vol. XIII, 
p. 679, Richard Harley, “ Faults on both Sides fe: Gi Davenant, A Discourse 
upon Grants and Resumptions. See also P. Larkin, Property in the Eighteenth 


Century (1930) PP. 33-57- 
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The moral for Governments desirous of stability was drawn by 
a writer! who borrowed Burnet’s name, and whose father—if the 
ordinary ascription is correct—had had much to say half a century 
before on the effects of the transference of land in his own county 
of Gloucestershire. He condemned the book of Harrington— 
“ calculated wholly for the meridian of a Commonwealth ”—but 
quoted its doctrines, and propounded a policy, which, but for his 
Republicanism, Harrington himself might have endorsed. The 
cause of all the trouble, he wrote, had been the reckless alienation 
of the estates of the Crown and nobility. Salvation was to be found 
by teversing the process. The Crown should by purchase gradually 
build up a new demesne, which should-remain inalienable ; and— 
“since a monatchy cannot subsist without a nobility ”>—should 
confine new peetages to persons with estates worth at least £6,000 
a yeat and entailed on their heirs. Of these proposals, the first had 
long been impracticable, the second was superfluous. 


1 A Memorial Offered to Her Royal Highness the Princess Sophia (1815). Foxcroft 
(Life of Gilbert Burnet, U1, App. Il, p. 556) ascribes the work to George Smythe 
of North Nibley. 


AN INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF 
THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


By E. M. Carus-Wtson. 


T has been commonly supposed that the thirteenth centuty 

witnessed a decline in the nascent cloth industry of England, 

a decline which was only to be checked and converted into 
renewed advance and vet mote spectacular progress under the 
vigorous patronage of Edward III. We read, for instance, of the 
“ impoverished state” of the industry “on the eve of the great 
experiment” ; of how “ something was wrong with the industry, 
and if it was to be given fresh life something must be done.” 
Such a conception of arrested growth and even of decay is not, 
however, borne out by a close investigation of the sources. On 
the contrary, they reveal rather the expansion and rapid develop- 
ment of the industry up to the eve of the accession of Edward II. 
The reason for this discrepancy is not that the sources themselves 
have been misinterpreted, but that only one group.of them, the 
urban records, has been hitherto explored in this connection. It 
has been too readily assumed that the history of industry in 
England at this time was to be found in the history of her towns 
and their gilds, and that symptoms of decline evident here signified 
a decline in the industry as a whole. In reality, however, rural 
records also throw a flood of light on the industrial history of the 
time, and when they are considered in conjunction with those of 
‘ the towns it becomes apparent that the century was one of striking 
progtess industrially, though of equally striking change and up- 
heaval. It witnessed, in fact, an industrial revolution due to scien- 
tific discoveries and changes in technique; a revolution which 
brought poverty, unemployment and discontent to certain old 
centres of the industry, but wealth, opportunity and prosperity to 
the country as a whole, and which was destined to alter the face 
of medieval England. 

In the early Middle Ages the various processes of cloth-making 
were all strictly “ handcrafts.” The chief processes, apart from 
dyeing and finishing, were four. First the wool was carded or 
combed by hand; then it was spun on the rock or distaff. Next 
the yarn thus prepared was woven on a loom worked by hand and 
foot, and finally the loose “‘ web ” thus made was fulled by hand 


1 Owing to wat conditions it has proved impossible to check and to complete 
all the references in this article, particularly those to MS. sources in the custody 
of the Public Record Office. 

2B, Lipson, The History of the English Woollen and Worsted Industries (1921), 
p. 11; L. F. Salzman, English Industries of the Middle Ages (1923), Pp. 203: 
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ot foot. The process of fulling, that is to say, of beating or com- 
pressing the cloth in water, served first of all to shrink the cloth, 
reducing it in width by anything from a fifth to a half, and in 
length to a corresponding extent.! This so increased the density 
and weight per unit of length as to give it much greater resistance 
to weather and wear. Secondly, it served to “ felt ” the cloth, so 
inextricably entangling the fibres that the pattern of the weaving 
often ceased to be visible. This not only gave the cloth greater 
fabric strength, but also a smoother and softer surface, and it was 
an essential preliminary to the finishing processes of raising and 
sheating applied to the finer cloths. In addition to shrinking and 
felting the cloth, making it close and firm, the fulling process also 
scoured it and cleansed it, with the aid of various detergents? such 
as fuller’s earth, removing especially the oil with which the wool 
had been impregnated before spinning. Now the mechanising of 
the first three cloth-making processes during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries is a commonplace of history, but the mechan- 
ising of the fourth during the thirteenth century, though it gave 
rise to an industrial revolution not less remarkable, has attracted 
scarcely any attention. It is with this that the present article pro- 
poses to deal. 

Three primitive methods of fulling “ by might and strength of 
man,” without any mechanism, have been most commonly used 
in western Europe: beating with the feet, with the hands, or with 
clubs wielded by hand. Most suited to long heavy broadcloths is 
some method of fulling by foot such as is vividly portrayed in 
the paintings on the piers of the fw//onica at Pompeii, and in those 
of the house of the Vettii there. In these we can see the fuller at 
work, standing almost naked in a trough, trampling the cloth under 
foot, while his hands rest on low side walls by which he can support 
and raise himself. Traces of what may have been fulleries such as 
these in Roman Britain have been revealed in three places: at 
Titsey and Darenth in Kent, and at Chedworth in Gloucestershire. 
Here have been found very similar troughs, circular in form, with 
low side walls and drainage facilities Their close proximity, in 


‘For the purpose and nature of fulling, see J. and J. C. Schofield, The 
Finishing of Wool Goods (1935), and J. Schofield, The Science and Practice of 
Scouring and Milling. The medieval assize of cloth sometimes quoted a different 
standard for cloth “ watered” and cloth “unwatered,” e.g. Statute 11 Henry VI,c. 9. 

> Cf. G. Espinas, “ Essai sur la Technique de l’Industrie Textile 4 Douai aux 
xili© et xiv® siécles.” Mémoires de la Société nationale des Antiquaires de France, 
t. LX VIII (1909), p. 42. 

° Archeologia, vol. LIX (1904), G. E. Fox, “ Notes on some probable traces 
of Roman Fulling in Britain,” pp. 208-9 ; Guide to Chedworth Roman Villa (1926), 
pp. 12-13. 
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each case, to beds of fuller’s earth and to what later became 
flourishing centres of the industry, would seem to lend some sup- 
port to the theory that they were fulleries, though the matter can- 
not be considered as finally determined. From Roman Gaul we 
have an actual representation of a fuller at work ina trough, carved 
on the “ fuller’s tomb ” at Sens.1 So for a thousand years and more 
fullers trod the cloth underfoot, as indeed they have long continued 
to do in outlying parts, such as the Hebrides, untouched by the 
mechanical inventions of the thirteenth or of the eighteenth cen- 
turies. The early fourteenth century ordinances of the fullers’ gilds 
both at Lincoln and at Bristol mention this working “in the 
trough,”? and later on in Piers Plowman we read of cloth that is 
“ fulled under fote.’” 

Sometimes hands were used instead of, or in addition to, feet. 
A visitor to Skye in 1774 thus described the Luaghad, or fulling 
of cloth, there: “Twelve or fourteen women, divided into equal 
numbers, sit down on each side of a long board ribbed lengthways, 
placing the cloth on it: first they begin to work it backwards and 
forwards with their hands, singing at the same time as at the 
quern: when they have tired their hands, every female uses her 
feet for the same purpose, and six or seven pairs of naked feet are 
in the most violent agitation, working one against the other: as 
by this time they grow very earnest in their labours, the fury of the 
song rises ; at length it arrives to such a pitch that without breach 
of charity you would imagine a troop of female demoniacs to have 
been assembled.’ 

Hand fulling alone, or fulling with clubs wielded by hand, has 
probably always been used for smaller articles. Indeed methods 
of fulling even in the same locality seem commonly to have varied 
according to the size and character of the articles to be fulled. A 
traveller to Iceland in 1814-15 thus describes two different methods 
in vogue there: “ Both ends being knocked out of a barrel, it is 
filled with articles to be fulled, when it is laid on the side, and two 
men lie down on their backs, one at either end, with their feet in 
the barrel, and literally wa/k the cloth, by kicking it against each 
other. Smaller articles they full by placing them between their 
knees and breast, and then moving backwards and forwards with 


1C. Roach-Smith, Collectanea Antiqua, vol. V (1861), plate XX, fig. 1. 

2 Toulmin Smith, English Gilds (1870), p. 180, “in alveo” ; Little Red Book 
of Bristol, ed. F. B. Bickley (1900), vol. Il, p. 12, “* oyveraunt en le stok.”’ 

3 Piers Plowman (B), XV, 445. Angus Pirie, a skilled weaver of Dornoch, 
used to full his cloth by foot in a trough but has given up this method as too 


strenuous and too chilling now that he is old. 
4 Quoted in E. Lipson, History of the English Woollen and Worsted Industries 


(1620), p:F139- 
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the body, turning them always with their hands till ready. This 
accounts for the very awkward motion which the Icelanders 
almost always fall into when sitting, and from which many of them 
cannot refrain even in church.”! In France in the eighteenth cen- 
tury fulling by hand was frequently used for hosiery, and fulling 
with clubs wielded by hand for hats and caps.2 We may infer a 
similar use of clubs in Roman times from the account of the martyr- 
dom of Saint James the Less, written in the second century : 
“ Ouidam autem ex eis, accepto fuste ex officina fullonis, quo comprimebat 
vestes, valide infligt ejus capiti.”? For this reason the fuller’s club 
became the emblem of St. James and is to be seen in many medieval 
representations of him, as for instance in the east window of 
Gloucester Cathedral, on the rood screen at Ranworth, on one of 
the stall panels at Blythburgh, and on the font at Stalham.* 

In medieval records it is not easy to distinguish this method of 
using clubs from that of fulling by hand alone, since both could be 
described as “ fulling by hand ” in distinction to “ fulling by foot.” 
At any rate it seems that in England one or other of these methods 
of hand fulling was commonly used for hats and caps. Thus in 
London long after mechanical fulling had commonly been adopted 
for broadcloths, the Hurers successfully petitioned against this 
method being allowed for hats and caps, and ordinances were 
passed to this effect in 1376 ;> several citizens were fined for breach 
of the ordinance and, during the hearing of a case against one John 
Godefray, a jury of cappers and hatters declared that caps could not 
and ought not to be fulled under the feet or in any other way than 
by the hands cf men. It is clear that the hatters and cappers were 
as much opposed to fulling by foot as to mechanical fulling ; thus 
again in 1404 they petitioned that their work should not be fulled 
in mills or by feet, but only by the hands of men, and again offending 
citizens were punished.” Most probably hand fulling was reserved 
for small articles such as hats and caps, made usually of felt, while 
the long, heavy broadcloths which came to form the staple of the 
English export industry were fulled by foot. ; 


*E. Henderson, Ice/and (Edinburgh, 1818), vol. I, p. 365. 

* Savary des Bruslons, Dictionnaire Universel de Commerce, vol. Il, pe 526; 
ca ae Universal Dictionary of Trade and Commerce (4th edition, 1774): 

ulling.” 

8 Acta Sanctorum, vol. XIV, p. 35. 

*For other examples, see C. Cahier, Caractéristiques des Saints dans l'art 
populaire (1867), p. 547; F.C. Husenbeth, Emblems of Saints, 3rd edition, ed. 
A. Jessopp (1882), p. 110. 

°H. T. Riley, Memorials of London, p. 400. 

° A. H. Thomas, Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls, 1364-1381, Pp. 230, 
233; Riley, wf supra, p. 529. "Riley, wt supra, p. 667. 
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Such were the primitive methods of fulling in use when the 
English woollen industry was first established. Most important 
of them is fulling by foot, since this method was applied to the 
long, heavy broadcloth which came to form the staple of the 
English export industry. 

The mechanical method of fulling invented during the Middle 
Ages, and in use for many centuries, was evolved from the primi- 
tive method of fulling by foot. The invention was a twofold one. 
In the first place the action of the two feet was replaced by that of 
two wooden hammers, alternately raised and dropped on the cloth 
as it lay in the trough, and controlled probably by a revolving drum 
on the tilt- or lift-hammer system.!. In the second place this 
revolving drum was attached to the spindle of a water-wheel, and 
this supplied the motive power. Thus, by a simple contrivance, 
water power was made to replace human labour, and a series of 
hammers could be set to work with but one man standing by to 
watch the cloth and see that it was kept properly moving in the 
trough. The whole was then spoken of as a molendinum fullericum, 
ot “ fulling mill,’ since, though it was not strictly a mill (wolendi- 
num) in that it did not grind (molere), it bore a resemblance in one 
part of its mechanism to the water corn mill. Indeed the building 
itself, down by the water, with its leet and its revolving wheel, 
would be difficult to distinguish externally from a corn mill. 
Henceforth, just as there had hitherto been a distinction in rentals, 
sutveys, etc., between the windmill, the watermill and the horse- 
mill (wolendinum ventricum, molendinum aquaticum and molendinum ad 
equos), so now there appears a further distinction between the 
water corn mill and the water falling mill (molendinum aquaticum 
blaericum and molendinum aquaticum fullericum). 

The question now arises as to the date of the invention of the 
water fulling mill. This would seem impossible to fix with any 
certainty. M. Bloch asserts that there was a fulling mill at Grenoble 
“about 1050,’ but the actual evidence does not seem to support 

1 This revolving drum could be turned by hand, and such a device may still 
be seen in use in parts of Scotland to-day, though it is very heavy to work. 

2 While “ fulling mill ” is the most widely used term, certain parts of England 
had their own local terms, derived from words of different origins describing 
the same fulling process. Thus in place of “ full,” “ fuller,” “ fulling mill,” we 
find “tuck,” “tucker,” “tucking mill” in the west country, especially in 
Cornwall, Devon and Somerset ; and “ walk,” “ walker,” “walking mill” (or 
“ walkmill ”) in the north, especially in the Lake District, while in Wales a 
fulling mill becomes a “ pandy.” Many of the sites of these ancient mills can 
be identified by the fact that they have one or other of these expressions 


attached to them. ; 
3 Annales d’histoire Economique et Sociale, No. 36, Nov. 1935, M. Bloch, 


“« Avénement et conquétes du moulin 4 eau,” p. 543. 
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his conclusion. The chatter to which he refers speaks of certain 
tights “ in unum quodque molendinum, quando edificatur, et in bateorium, 
similiter quando edificatur”’* Now a bateorinm, battorium, batatorium 
or baptitorium is certainly a place where beating or hammering 1s 
cattied on, but we are not justified in assuming that this beating 
was done by water power, or that it was necessarily the beating 
of cloth. Ducange defines Bateria as, “ Ars tundendi pannos, terendt 
cortices et alia similia facienda, and in a charter quoted by him there are 
enumerated “ furnos, torcularia, molendina, baptitoria, et ful lonos.” 
Clearly, then, a Laptitorinm ot bateorium is not even synonymous 
with a fullery, much less with a mechanical fulling m//, and there 
is as yet no evidence that the fulling mill was known on the conti- 
nent in the eleventh century. In England, at any rate, it seems as 
though water fulling mills were introduced in the latter part of the 
twelfth century. The earliest reference to one so far discovered is 
that in the survey of the Templars’ lands made in 1185. This 
mentions a “‘ molendinum fulerex”? at Newsham in Yorkshire and 
another, built by the Templars themselves, at Barton, close to 
Temple Guiting, in the Cotswolds.? Four years later a charter to 
the Abbey of Stanley in Wilts speaks of the ‘‘ molendinum mona- 
chorum fullericum.”® ‘The absence so far of any earlier references to 
fulling mills does not, of course, prove their non-existence, and 
how far the lack of other evidence for the twelfth and earlier 
centuries is due to lack of documents comparable to those of later 
centuries it is impossible to say. But a significant change in 
nomenclature points also to the change having been introduced 
in the late twelfth century. For from the opening of the thirteenth 
century not only do references to such mills increase, but so also 
does the use of the phrase corn mill in distinction to fwl/ing mill, 
while the word fullonia disappeats, giving place to molendinum 
Jullericum. Certainly the fulling mill cannot have been at all 
widely used until the thirteenth century, and it is in the late thir- 
teenth century that we come actoss the first evidence of opposition 
to its use on the part of the handworkers. 

The origin of the invention is even more obscure than its date. 
We know neither in what country, nor by whom, water power 


1 Cartulaires de l’Eglise Cathédrale de Grenoble, ed. M. J. Marion (Paris, 1869), 
putts. 

> Dugdale, Monasticon (1661), vol. II, p. 540; B. A. Lees, Records of the 
Templars in England in the Twelfth Century (1935), pp. ccxiii, 50, 127, cxxv. Thete 
was also a derelict fulling mill at Witham, Essex, in 1308, and this may, it is 
suggested, represent the “‘ mill” in the survey of 1185, zbid. p. lxxix. 

°W. de G. Birch, Collections towards the history of the Cistercian Abbey of 
Stanley, Wilts, p. 43, quoting Harleian MS. 84, f. 273b; see also PPy 155i 7s. 33; 
for later references, 
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was first applied to fulling, nor whether the idea spread from a 
common source or was evolved independently in different regions. 
It is conceivable that the Templars may have introduced the 
fulling mill into England. At any rate the religious orders wete 
among the first to take advantage of it and to develop its possi- 
bilities. In monastic cartularies many early references, not all of 
which can be precisely dated, are to be found to fulling mills. 
About the year 1200 the Abbey of Winchcomb possessed a fulling 
mill at “ Clively,” and when the Abbot made a grant of another 
mill it was on condition that it should not be converted into a 
fulling mill to compete with his own.1 The monks of Evesham 
held a fullers? mill (~olendinum fullonum) at Boutton-on-the- Water 
in Gloucestershire in 1206 ;? the Augustinian friary of St. John 
the Baptist at Ludlow had one before 1221, probably on the Teme ;3 
Newminster had one on the Wansbeck very early in its history ;4 
St. Albans had established-one by 1274,° and in an extent of the 
Abbey of Kirkstall of 16 Edward I a fulling mill is mentioned as 
well as a tanning mill. 

Nor were the great episcopal estates behind the monastic ones. 
The earliest Pipe Roll of the Bishop of Winchester (1208-9) shows 
that he then possessed four fulling mills (described as “ fullerati- 
cum” and “ foleraticum”): at Waltham, Sutton, Brightwell and 
New Alresford; mills to which Dr. Hubert Hall called attention 
as “‘ perhaps the earliest fulling mills in England of which we have 
mention.”? Later rolls show the Bishop possessed of a fulling mill 
at Downton in Wiltshire by 1215, of two in Oxfordshire, at Witney, 
by 1223, and of one in Somerset, at Taunton, by 1224.* The Bishop 
of Bath owned a fulling mill at Kidderminster in 1293,° while 
early in the following century the Bishop of Exeter agreed to join 
with the Mayor and Commonalty of Barnstaple in erecting mills, 
including fulling mills, on the river which divided their property.’ 


1 Monasterinum Beatae Mariae Virginis et Sancti Cenhelmi: Landboc, ed. D. 
Royce, I, p. 195. 2 Chronicle of Evesham (Rolls Series), p. 213. 

3 British Museum, Harleian MS. 6690, f. 89 ff., quotedin T. Wright, History of 
Ludlow (1852), p.98. * Newminster Cartulary (Surtees Society, vol. 66, 1878), p. 3. 

5 Walsingham, Gesta Abbatum Monasterii Sancti Albani (Rolls Series), ed. 
H, T, Riley; vol. 1, p. 410 ff. 86 P.R.O. Ancient Extents 86 (1). i! 

7 Pipe Roll of the Bishop of Winchester, ed. Hubert Hall (1903), pp. xxvii, 1, 13, 

et 
” ae Ecclesiastical Commission, Various, II, 159273, 159278 ff. References 
i Miss M. Wretts-Smith. 

a eee: Post Mortem for the County of Worcestershire, edited for the 
Worcester Historical Society by J. W. Willis Bund (1894), pt. I, p. 43; Cal. 
Inquisitions Post Mortem, vol. UI, p. 45 (21 Edward 1). thd 

10 Reprint of the Barnstaple Records, ed. J. A. Chanter and T. Wainwright (1900), 


I, p. 110, no. xx. 
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It must not, however, be assumed that, since many of the 
earliest surviving references are to mills on monastic and ecclesi- 
astical estates, laymen lagged behind. Indeed in the monastic 
cattularies themselves we get glimpses of ley owners of fulling 
mills, for such mills often happened to be part of endowments 
bestowed by laymen upon a monastery. About the year 1200, for 
instance, Robert of Seckworth owned two “ myllis fuleree”’ in 
Seckworth and granted the tithes of them to the nunnery of 
Godstow.!. Godstow also claimed tithes in 1235 of the mill called 
“pannmylle ” (probably a “cloth mill”) at Wycombe.? Again, 
when Peter Undergod founded the hospital of St. John the 
Baptist near the bridge over the Teme at Ludlow, he endowed it, 
inter alia, with the fulling mill which he had bought from Gilbert 
de Lacy.’ 

The fulling mills on lay estates for which most early records 
survive ate, not unnaturally, those of the king himself. One of 
the first royal mills was that near Marlborough, at Elcot. This was 
in existence in the reign of John and was rebuilt by the king’s 
otdets in 1237. The task was entrusted to William de Pretsch and 
Vincent Carpentat’, who had workmen under them, and cost 
altogether £4 17s. 4d. Most of this money was spent on felling 
and carting timber from Savernake forest ; the rest on remaking 
the mill-pond, the weir, the mill-wheel and its enclosure, the mill- 
race and also the “‘ flagella et baterella”’—probably the hammers for 
beating the cloth.t In 1251 Henry III ordered a fulling mill to be 
built in his park at Guildford ;> the royal manor of Steeple Lang- 
ford in Wilts had one in 1294,° and by the beginning of the follow- 
ing century there was a royal fulling mill in the West Riding at 
Knaresborough.’ 

When we turn to trace fulling mills on estates other than 
monastic, episcopal or royal, there is, unfortunately, no compar- 
able evidence available. The sources are on the whole later in 
date and different in character. The mandates and instructions on 
Royal Close Rolls and Liberate Rolls have, for instance, no parallel, 
and in place of the twelfth and early thirteenth century monastic 
cattulaties we have only scattered deeds, scarcely ever so early in 
date. Nor are there any early consecutive series of manorial 

1 Register of Godstow Nunnery (Early English ‘Text Society), vol. I, p. 43. 

2 Ibid., p. 89. 3 History of Ludlow, ut supra, p. 98. 

* Calendar of Liberate Rolls, I, p. 278 ; Great Roll of the Pipe, 1241-2, p. 175 ; 
Rott, Litt. Claus. (Record Commission), II, p. 23. 
_ © Calendar of Liberate Rolls, WM, p. 376; T. H. Turner, Domestic Architecture 
in England, I (1851), p. 233, IL (1853), p. 149. 

°P.R.O. Rentals and Surveys, General Series, portf. 16, no. 66. 

” Calendar of Close Rolls, 1302-7, p. 35. 
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accounts such as those enrolled on the great pipe rolls of the Bishop 
of Winchester or on the royal pipe rolls, but only separate accounts, 
sutviving in fragments. The principal sources ate threefold: first 
the Inquisitions Post Mortem taken on the death of a supposed 
tenant-in-chief for the information of the king ; secondly, Rentals 
and Custumals of individual manors drawn up for the information 
of the lord of the manor and his officials ; and, thirdly, year to 
year Accounts kept of the administration of such manors and 
records of their Courts. These three sources are extensive from the 
latter part of the thirteenth century, though not until then. The 
first is the most accessible in print, through the Calendars of Inqui- 
sitions Post Mortem, but these are deceptive for the present investi- 
gation since they do not always reproduce the detailed extents in 
which the fulling mills are usually to be found. In these printed 
calendars, for instance, no fulling mills appear for Wiltshire before 
the reign of Edward HI, but the more detailed Abstracts of Wilt- 
shire Inquisitions Post-Mortem (1242-1326) give five.1 Hence, for 
counties where we have no such thorough survey, the originals 
must constantly be consulted. It must further be remembered that 
these inquisitions may not always record the state of affairs at the 
moment that the return was actually made; they may reproduce 
eatlier surveys. Thus when a fulling mill appears we can only be 
certain that it existed either at that or at an earlier date. Nor do 
Rentals and Custumals always give precise dates ; often their date 
can only be inferred from their handwriting, and even then it is 
possible that they are sometimes copies of earlier surveys. None 
of these sources are sufficiently comprehensive to form any basis 
for statistical analysis, but from them and other records we can at 
least gain an impression of the rapid extension of the fulling mill 
during the thirteenth century and its widespread distribution 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century. And it must be borne 
in mind that the mills of which record has survived can be only a 
small proportion of the total, and that the present investigation 
cannot claim in any way to be exhaustive.’ ; 

The accompanying table attempts to set out geographically the 
evidence which has so far come to light as to the distribution of 
fulling mills in England before the reign of Edward HI. All the 
mills noted here date from the thirteenth or early fourteenth 
centuries (before 1327), except for the three already mentioned as 


1 Abstracts of Wiltshire Inquisitions Post Mortem, ed. E. A. Fry, vol. I (1242- 


1326) (1908), pp. 119, 227, 246, 257, 350 
- Be bat is constantly coming to light, and collections of local 
deeds still have much to yield. The writer would welcome information as to 


other early mills than those listed below. 
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M.A., 29/2, 1145/21 

Cal. I.P.M., IV, 25 (29 Ed.1) 

Wakefield, ut supra, I, 176, 
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(1316) 


I.P.M., Ed. II, 63 
Cal. C.R., 1302-7, 164 
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Ibid. 
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1.P.M., Ed. II, 50 

M.A., 824/28 ff. (1 Ed. I ff.) 

Ibid. 
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M.A., 29/3 
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Tax. Ecel., p. 172 

M.A. 1202/6 ff. (7 Ed. II, ff.) 

T. Wright, Ludlow, 98; 
Brit. Mus. Harl. MS., 
6690 f., 89 ff. 

Lax; Becl,, 372 

I.P.M., Ed. II, 50 

Wore. I.PM., 11, 7 

Cal. C.R., 1307-13, 200. 

M.A., 1202/6 ff. (7 Ed. II ff.) 

I.P.M., Ed. II, 82 


E.C.H., 207 (1307) 
Mon. Ex., 429 (1308) 


1 For abbreviations used in the references, see list at end of article. 
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1 See also J. Somervell, Water Power Mills of South Westmorland, where the probable sites of 
several of these mills are identified. 

2 Cf. M. L. Armitt, ‘“‘ Fullers and Freeholders of Grasmere,” Westmorland and Cumberland 
Archeological Society, New Series, vol. 8, p. 139. 

3 See also Devon Association for the Advancement of Science, Literature and Art, vol. XLIV 
(1912), R. Pearse Chope, ‘“‘ The Aulnager in Devon.” 


From this survey, inadequate though it must be, it is evident 
that the use of the fulling mill had become widespread over Eng- 
land and the borders of Wales between the end of the twelfth and 
the beginning of the fourteenth century. The fulling mill was, 
indeed, destined to supersede almost entirely the primitive fulling 
“under the feet of men,” though its final triumph was not yet 
assured, and a veritable revolution in one of the chief branches of 
cloth manufacture was in progress. Foot fulling was giving way 
to mechanical fulling ; human labour was being displaced by water 
power; the industry was being carried on at the mill rather than 
in the home ; it was dependent as never before upon considerable 
capital equipment, and was already passing out of the gild system 
of control. Moreover, changes in technique and organisation, 
striking enough in themselves to warrant the use of the word 
tevolution, were giving rise to changes in location no less striking 
—changes which were to affect the distribution of the whole 
English woollen industry. For the survey, it will be seen, reveals 
remarkable concentrations of mills in the West Riding of York- 
shire, in the Lake District, in Cornwall, Devon, Somerset and the 
Cotswolds, in Wilts and in the Kennet Valley, with a corresponding 
dearth of mills in the eastern parts of England. Further, it shows 
that the mills were almost entirely in the country districts rather 
than in the towns. Now in both these respects a startling change 
has taken place since the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Then 
the chief centres of cloth manufacture were not in the hilly northern 
and western tegions of England but in the eastern lowlands ; not 
in the rural districts but in the cities. York, Beverley, Lincoln, 
Louth, Stamford and Northampton! were then famous for their 
fine quality cloth, and next to them in importance came London, 


* See, ¢.g., Newcastle Records Series, I, Pleas from Curia Regis and Assize 
Rolls, p. 307; Cal. Patent Rolls, 1247-58, p. 309; F. D. Swift, James I of 
Aragon, p. 229; Cal. Close Rolls, 1234-7, pp. 73, 3013 1247-51, Ppoal545 
Ux SM By Tp)c 
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Oxford, Winchester, Leicester and Colchester. In all these cities 
there was a large-scale industry supplying London and, in many 
instances which we can trace, the export market, and many have 
left record of their organised groups of fullers! as well as weavers. 
Now, however, with the invention of the fulling mill, water power 
was becoming a decisive factor in the location of the industry, and 
it began to concentrate on the swift, clear streams of the north and 
west, in remote valleys far beyond the bounds of the ancient 
chartered cities of the plains. 

Hence it comes about that this chapter in the development of 
England’s woollen industry is written largely in the records of the 
manor rather than of the borough. Indeed, in many instances which 
we can trace, the initiative in the new developments was taken by 
the lord of the manor, and the capital equipment provided by him. 
Thus, as we have seen, King Henry III reconstructed his fulling 
mill at Elcot, using timber from his forest of Savernake,? at a cost 
of £4 17s. 4d., while the Bishop of Winchester built a new fulling 
mill at Brightwell costing £9 4s. 44.2 Similarly the fulling mill at 
Burnley was built anew (“‘ de novo constructo”’) for £2 12s. 6d. at the 
expense of the lord of the manor, and money was also spent on the 
repair of that at Colne.t Such instances could be multiplied. 

The incentive to such enterprise on the part of the lord of the 
manor was that the fulling mill was an investment from which 
considerable profit could be derived. For, like the corn mill, the 
oven, the wine press, the dye pan, or any other such equipment 
erected by the lord, it could be made a manorial monopoly, to 
which the tenants owed suit. Its value varied not only according 
to its own efficiency, but also according to the size, population and 
industry of the area it served. Thus, for example, a half share in 
the fulling mill at Kendal was at one time worth 10 marks a year, 


1 E.g., Lincoln, 1200 (Curia Regis Rolls, I, p. 259). Stamford, 1182 (F. Peck, 
Stamford, p. 17). Northampton, 1275 (Hundred Rolls, Ul, p. 3). London, 1298 
(Liber Custumarum, 1, p. 128). Leicester, 1260 (Records of the Borough of Leicester, 
I, p. 89). Winchester, 1130 (Pipe Roll, 32 Henry IL, p. 37). 

2 Supra, p. 46. 

8 Pipe Roll of the Bishop of Winchester, ut supra, p. 13: “in unum molendino 
foleratico facto de novo” (1208-9). 

4 Two Compoti of the Lancashire and Cheshire Manors of Henry de Lacy, 24 and 33 
Edward I, Chetham Society, Vol. CXII, pp. 15, 16. 

5 On this subject see Bestrage zur Geschichte der Technik (1913), C. Koehne, 
* Die Miihle im Rechte der Volker” ; Annales d’histoire Economique et Sociale, 
no. 36, wt supra, and cf. G. Espinas, La Draperie dans la Flandre Frangoise au 
Moyen Age (1923), Il, p. 213, n. 6: the Duke of Burgundy writes to his receiver 
concerning his corn mills at Bruay, suggesting that for his greater profit one 
of them should be made into a “ molin foleur de draps.” 
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but in 1274 its value was considered to have fallen to 8 marks. The 
reason alleged was that the tenants at Kentmere no longer did suit 
to it, and probably what had happened was that the mill at Staveley 
had now been built? ; and since Staveley is half-way between Kent- 
mere and Kendal, this would mean for the tenants a journey of only 
about four instead of eight miles down the Kent valley with their 
cloths. It is perhaps not a mere coincidence that the development 
of the fulling mill took place during the century which saw the 
crystallisation and culmination of the manorial system with seignu- 
rial rights and privileges at their height. 

How eagerly such monopolies were coveted may be seen from 
Jocelin de Brakelond’s story of Herbert the Dean, who thought 
that “ the profit which may come from the wind ought to be denied 
to no man.” When Herbert excused himself thus for erecting his 
own windmill the Abbot was speechless with rage, and when 
Herbert pleaded that it was only to grind his own corn and not 
other men’s, he retorted, “I thank you as much as if you had cut 
off both my feet ; by the face of God, I will never eat bread until 
that building be overturned.” If even the wind could be thus 
monopolised, it was still more easy to enforce control over the 
water, to insist that the lord alone had the right to use it for profit- 
making, and that no one else could do so without a licence purchased 
from him. Even before the introduction of the fulling mill, the 
lord claimed the right to dispose of the watercourse as he pleased 
for fulling and dyeing, reserving it wholly to himself, or leasing it 
out, often as a monopoly, to others. Thus for instance at Hadleigh 
one John Garleberd was granted for an annual rent ten feet of land 
along the bank of the mill pond, with permission to wash his dyed 
wool there and draw out water, on condition that no one else 
should have access there. Later on two dyers were fined at Had- 
leigh for washing dyed wool in the lord’s pond without licence.® 
Similarly the cellarer of Bury St. Edmunds claimed the right to 
prohibit the town fullers from using the water. So profitable were 
such monopolies that frequently when some measure of freedom 
was granted to tenants the lord expressly reserved the right to 
maintain them in his hands. So, for instance, in the charter of 1228 
gtanted by the Archbishop of York to Sherburn in Elmet, the 


1 P.R.O. Ing. P.M., Edward I, 5. 2 See Table p. 48. 

° Chronicle of Jocelin of Brakelond, ed. L. C. Jane, p. 943 cf. the dispute at 
Hesdin-le-Vieux over the fulling mills of the Prior of S. Georges (G. Espinas 
and H. Pirenne, Recueil de documents relatifs a l’histoire de l’industrie drapiére en 
Flandre, Il, p. 690). 


4P.R.O. Ecclesiastical Commission, Various, I, 16/2. 
5 Ibid., 16/9. 
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“ burgesses in our borough of Shireburn ” were forbidden on pain 
of forfeiture to have an “ oven, dye-pan or fulling stocks.” Those 
who made use of the Archbishop’s dye-pan might have, in any week 
they pleased, “a cartload of dead wood from our wood at Shire- 
burn.”’? Or again, a charter of King John to Ulverston reserved in 
the king’s hands the oven, dye-pan and fullery (“ furnum, tinctoriam 
et fulloniam’?).? 

Nor did the lords of the manor claim merely the exclusive right 
of erecting and possessing such fulleries or fulling mills. They 
insisted also that all cloth made on the manor must be brought to 
the manorial mill and there fulled by the new mechanical method, 
and no longer at home “ by hand or foot”; just as they insisted 
that all corn must be ground in their wind mills or water mills, and 
not at home by hand mills. Such a claim would seem as difficult to 
justify as it certainly was to enforce. Never, perhaps, was it wholly 
conceded, and both manorial court rolls and monastic chronicles 
bear witness to the constant opposition it aroused, and to the hatred 
which it inspired. At Hawkesbury, for instance, in 1325-6, one 
Matilda, daughter of Adam the Carter, was fined for fulling a piece 
of cloth “ alibi quam ad molendinum domini.’? Other such cases occur 
on manorial court rolls, but most striking is the evidence from 
monastic sources, and most vivid of all is the account of the 
struggle over the fulling mills at St. Albans in 1274. At this time 
the abbey of St. Albans was evidently as proud of its mills as of its 
conventual buildings. Abbot John (1235-60) spent, it is said, no 
less than {100 on their reconstruction, taking them back into his 
own hands after they had been leased out at farm and allowed to 
fall into disrepair. His successors were evidently determined to 
make a goodly profit out of them and claimed that no grinding of 
corn or fulling of cloth, even of small pieces,* could be carried out 
anywhete except at the abbey mills. The people of St. Albans, 
however, resisted what they considered to be an unwarranted 
usurpation ; they gave the abbey mills a wide berth and preferred 
to grind and full at home, free of charge, by the primitive old- 


1Q/d Yorkshire, 2nd series, 1885, W. Wheater, “ The Ancient Cloth 
Trade.” 

2T. West, Antiquities of Furness (1813), pp. 85, 418 ; fulloniam cannot strictly 
be interpreted as fulling m/// as it is here, and often elsewhere, translated : it 
would seem to denote almost always the primitive non-mechanised fullery, and 
by the fourteenth century the word has virtually disappeared. Cf. charter, 
quoted by Ducange, reserving “ furnos, torcularia, molendina, et fullonos.” 

3 P.R.O. Court Rolls, General Series, 175/41. } 

4“ Paynos viles” in contrast to “ pannos grossos,” i.e. probably small pieces 
woven for use at home rather than whole broadcloths woven for sale; this 
restriction would be peculiarly irksome. 
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fashioned methods! In 1274 matters came to a head in what 
the chronicler describes as a great insurrection, provoked by the 
zeal of Abbot Roger in enforcing his monopolies by entering the 
houses of offenders and levying distraint. The people of St. Albans 
determined to contest the case in the king’s court, opened a fighting 
fund to which rich and poor contributed, and, when Queen 
Eleanor was passing through St. Albans, staged a great demonstra- 
tion to enlist her support. The Abbot tried to outwit them by 
diverting the royal route and taking the Queen by a back way to 
the abbey, but his stratagem failed, and the Queen was intercepted 
by an angry crowd consisting mainly of women, whose attack, said 
the monkish chronicler, was formidable “since it is difficult 
happily to compose the anger of women.” Weeping and lamenting 
and stretching forth their hands, the women complained bitterly 
of the Abbot’s tyranny, crying ‘“ Domina, miserere nobis.” It was 
not easy, however, for an English mob to make their grievances 
intelligible to a foreign queen and her entourage, and the sympathy 
aroused by their teats seems quickly to have been dispelled by the 
assurances of the astute Abbot that the light words of such women 
were teally unworthy of credence. At any rate when the people of 
St. Albans brought their case into the king’s court, judgment was 
given against them, and, despite an appeal, the abbot won the day 
and the judgment was proudly entered in the chronicle for future 
reference. 

The story of the gradual emancipation of the industry from 
seignurial control does not concern us here, for it belongs to the 
later middle ages and is part of the larger story of the disintegration 
of the manor and the transition from medieval to modern. Indeed 
the development of the cloth industry mirrors the rise and decline 
of the manor as it does that of the gild. Let us turn rather to 
consider the effects of the invention of the fulling mill and its 
extension in rural districts upon the old-established urban centres 
of the cloth industry. 

1 One of the fullers, Henry de Porta, living in Fullers Street, was accused of 
erecting in his house a “ francum ad fullandum pannos” ; this may perhaps imply 
some partly mechanised device such as wooden hammers attached to a revolving 
drum worked by hand, Such a device is still used to-day, e.g. in the “ Clansman 
Mills ” at Killin. Cf. supra. p. 43. 

* Gesta Abbatam Monasterii Sancti Albani, ed. H. T. Riley, Rolls Series (186 ) 
I, pp. 323, 410 ff. The struggle continued, here as elsewhere, for m oe 

> . ore than a 
century, and was one of the causes contributing towards the Peasants’ Revolt 
Cf. the struggle at Evesham during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries over 
ovens and cornmills ; in 1307 a private oven erected in his house by William 
de Tettebury was thrown down by the Abbey steward with the aid of the town 
bailiffs, and in 1388 the hand mills of other tenants were destroyed, as was a 
horse mill in 1430. (G. May, History of Evesham (1845), p- 83.) 
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The development of the fulling mill affected decisively the 
location of the industry, in that it determined that it should be 
dispersed over the countryside rather than concentrated in the 
towns.t. For though at first these mills, often in remote rural 
valleys, dealt no doubt with the cloth woven for the needs of the 
rural population, ultimately they came to cater for the needs of the 
industrialists. Since cloth could be fulled in the mills mechanically, 
and therefore more cheaply, inevitably much of the work that had 
been done in the cities came to be sent out to them, and more and 
mote they took over the fulling branch of the cloth industry, 
threatening the handcraft fullers in the towns with unemployment 
and starvation. In London, for instance, so serious was the com- 
petition of the country fulling mills that complaint was made to 
the king in 1298. It was said that certain men of the city had sent 
cloths “ outside the city to the mill of Stratford and elsewhere, and 
caused them to be fulled there, to the grave damage of those to 
whom the cloth belonged and also of the men using this office in 
the city.” Round these mills grew up groups of industrial workers 
entirely outside the jurisdiction of the urban gilds. In many little 
rural hamlets in valleys where water power had been turned to 
account we find colonies of fullers in the late thirteenth century, 
wotking evidently to supply no merely local demand. Thus there 
were fullers scattered throughout the West Riding valleys; at 
Calverley, for instance, there seem to have been at least five in 
about 1257.2. Or again in Gloucestershire, in the Stroud valley 
region, there is evidence of several fullers in the manor of Min- 
chinhampton, and in about 1300 seven men paid rent there for 
leave to dig fullers’ earth. The tendency for one of the chief 
branches of the woollen industry to shift from the town to the 


1In this respect the English industry offers a striking contrast to that of 
ders. 

ce Custumarum, 1, p. 127; Letter Book C, f. xxxvii (Calendar, p. 51). 

3H. Heaton, The Yorkshire Woollen and Worsted Industries (Oxford Historical 
and Literary Studies, vol. 10, 1920), p. 5, quoting Calverley Charters, Thoresby 
Society Publications, vol. VI, p. 8-55. a 

4P.R.O. Rentals and Surveys, 238. Though it ts dangerous to assume that 
anglicised surnames such as So ualletc? indicate at this time the trade of their 
owner, and not merely of his forbears, it is most probable that “ Rogerus 
Fullo, Ricardus Fullo, Reginaldus Fullo and Symon Fullo,” who pay rent for 
digging argilla, are actually fullers, as very likely are others with non-occupa- 
tional surnames, ¢.g., William Dygge, who pays rent for a watercourse and for 
digging argilla; Thomas de Rodebere, who rents a fulling mill, and John de 
Dodebrug’, Robert de Brystoll and Wiiliam Hocvale, who rent diggings. For 
the dating of this custumal, see Bristol and Gloucestershire Archeological Society 
Transactions, vol. LIV (1932), C. E. Watson, “ The Minchinhampton Custumal 
and its place in the Story of the Manor.” 
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country gave a great stimulus to the development of the industry 
as a whole there, and doomed to failure the attempt of the cities 
to concentrate it within their walls to their own profit. To the 
advantages of water power were added the advantages of freedom 
from the high taxation in the towns and from the restrictions of 
the gilds. Colonies of weavers also began to settle round the 
fulling mills, and, as the industrial population of the rural regions 
increased, so that of the cities decreased, and the once mighty 
weavers’ gilds sank into insignificance and poverty. The industry, 
in fact, was deserting the towns for the countryside. There is clear 
evidence of this decay in the case of at least seven of the leading 
cloth-producing cities, and others may yet be found to have been 
in similar case. 

Winchester, for instance, in the twelfth century had a consider- 
able number of both weavers and fullers, each organised in their 
own gild, and each paying £6 yearly to the crown in the time of 
Henry I. But by the time of Edward I it was becoming increasingly 
difficult to collect the money, and the reason given for this was 
that large numbers of the clothworkers had left the town.? At 
Oxford also there was a weavers’ gild paying £6 to the crown in 
the twelfth century.’ But in the reign of Edward I they successfully 
petitioned that the sum should be reduced to 42s. on the ground 
that, while there used to be sixty or more weavers in the town, 
there were now only fifteen. Later they asked for a further reduc- 
tion to 6s. 8d., since there were only seven weavers left, and those 
were poor; finally, in 1323, they pleaded that all these were dead 
and had no successors.4 The Lincoln weavers also were finding 
difficulties about paying their annual £6 to the crown in the early 
fourteenth century and alleged the same reasons, stating that there 
were no weavers left in Lincoln between 1321 and 1331 and from 
then until 1345 only a very few, though when Henry I granted their 
gild there were more than two hundred.> In London the number of 
looms was said to have fallen from 380 to 80 early in the fourteenth 


1 Pipe Roll 31 Henry I, p. 37. 

2Victoria County History, Hampshire, vol. V, p. 477. Complaints of financial 
stringency are, of course, a commonplace of the public records, but the reason 
here given for the difficulty, read in conjunction with the Bishop of Winchestetr’s 
records, seems to bear the stamp of truth. 

8 Pipe Roll 31 Henry I, p. 2; see also V.C.H. Oxfordshire, vol. Il, for an 
account of the fluctuations of the weavers’ gild (p. 242 ff). 

* Oxford Historical Society, vol. XXXII, pp. 99, 123-4; P.R.O. Ancient 
Petitions, 132/6569. 
; 5 Cal. Close Rolls, 1348-50, p. 120 (Petition of 1348); Telariorum, given as 

spinners ” in the calendar, is a synonym for Textorum “ Weavers.” 
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century." York was in very similar difficulties. In the twelfth 
century its weavers’ gild had paid a larger sum than any other—{10 
annually, but during the thirteenth century it fell into more and 
more serious arrears, pleading in excuse that “ divers men in divers 
places in the country, elsewhere than in the city or in the 
other towns and demesne boroughs—make dyed and rayed 
cloths.” 

The decline of the industry in all these five boroughs is easily 
apparent, since each had an old-established weavers gild, paying 
annually to the crown as lord of the borough. It is less easy to trace 
developments in the six other leading cloth-making cities, for four 
at least of these were not royal boroughs, none of them had 
privileged early gilds, so far as can be discovered, and comparable 
evidence is not therefore available. Yet here too we can find signs 
of decay. Northampton, for instance, complained in 1334 that 
formerly 300 clothmakers had worked there, but that now the 
houses where they used to live had all fallen down.? Leicester in 
1322 declared that there was only one fuller left in the town “ and 
he a poor man,’ and it is significant that from the end of the 
thirteenth century the very extensive Leicester records contain less 
and less about the cloth industry and more and more about the 
marketing of raw wool. 

Competition from the country districts was not, of course, 
entirely new. Some clothmaking had always been carried on in the 
villages. But hitherto the “ great industry ” for export had been 
to a marked extent concentrated in the cities and controlled by 
them; there lived the capitalist entrepreneurs, carrying on the 
dyeing and finishing processes, often in their own houses, and 
employing the colonies of skilled weavers and fullers settled within 
the walls, though they would also buy the rough unfinished webs 
brought in for sale by the country people. Now, with the invention 
of the fulling mill, the balance was tilted in favour of the country 
districts, and the cities were faced with constantly intensified com- 
petition. How then did they strive to maintain or recapture their 
supremacy ? 

Where circumstances were favourable some set up theit own 
mills, as did Winchester in 1269, when the town granted permission 
to nine fullers to construct a fullers’ mill.* But the slow-moving 
courses of the rivers on which most of these towns lay were less 


1 Lipson, op. ciz., p. 11; No reference given. 
2 Heaton, op. cit., p. 29 (Petition of 1304). 

S Roper orl Wy p85. 

4 Cal. Ing. Misc., Il, p. 138. 

5 The Black Book of Winchester, p. 190. 
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adapted to mills than were their swift upper courses, nor can the 
tequisite space for the diversion of the watercourse have been 
always readily available. Moreover, there would tend to be strong 
opposition to an innovation which would throw so many out ot 
work, and all the forces of conservatism would be arrayed 
against it. 

Other towns therefore resisted the adoption of the new methods, 
urging the inferiority of machine work as well as the unemployment 
it caused. Thus a complaint from certain Londoners to the king in 
1298 declared that, according to the accepted custom, cloths should 
be “ fulled under the feet of men of this office, or their servants, in 
their houses in the city and not elsewhere,” but that certain fullers 
had sent such cloths “‘ outside the city to the mill of Stratford and 
elsewhere and caused them to be fulled there, to the grave damage 
of those to whom the cloth belonged and also of the men using this 
office in the city." The petitioners did not, however, secure. the 
prohibition of fulling at mills, but only an ordinance that no cloth 
should be sent outside the city to be fulled at mills (“‘ pur foller as 
molins’) except by those who actually owned the cloth, and that 
six men should watch at the city gates, arrest the cloths, and keep 
them until the owners came and avowed them as theirs.2 Twelve 
years later one Godfrey de Loveyne was heavily fined for sending 
three cloths outside the city to be fulled at mills. 

Most towns, however, concerned themselves primarily with 
confining the industry within the city walls. Their own civic 
ordinances could at least compel clothmakers in the city to employ 
city labour only and thus to maintain the wealth and prosperity of 
the city. Thus when the craft ordinances of Bristol were first 
written down in the city records in 1346, that of the fullers decreed 
“ge nul hom face amesner hors de ceste ville nule manere drap a foler ge 
home appele raucloth sur peyne de perdre xld. pur chescun drap.’’* In the 
same ordinance there is mention of cloth being sent “‘ to the mill ” 
(“ al molyn’’), so that clearly the opposition was not to milling as 
such but to the work going out of the city. The prohibition was 
tepeated later in the century,® and similar prohibitions continued 
to be made in other towns. At Winchester, for instance, in 1402, 
clothmakers of the town were forbidden to employ either fullers 


1 Liber Custumarum, 1, p. 127. 
2 Ibid., 1, pp. 127, 128; Letter Book, C, f. xxxvii. 
° Letter Book, D, p. 239 (“ pannos crudos” is probably taw, i.e. unfulled, cloth, 
not “ undyed ”’). 
pris Red Book of Bristol, ed. F. B. Bickley, II, p. 7. 
id, 
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or weavers outside the town.! A somewhat similar ordinance 
seems to have been made at Leicester in 1260, and citizens were 
punished for breach of it? 

Such ordinances might do something to prevent city manu- 
facturers from having dealings with workers outside, but they 
could not prevent an independent industry from flourishing in the 
country districts. Some cities therefore turned to an authority 
higher than that of the city and prayed the king to aid them in 
securing the monopoly they coveted. The York weavers, with 
those of other royal boroughs in Yorkshire, had already, by their 
charter of 1164, been granted a monopoly of making dyed and 
rayed cloth in all Yorkshire. At the end of the thirteenth century 
their monopoly was, as we have seen, being seriously infringed, so 
in 1304 they petitioned the king and he ordered the Exchequer to 
have enquiries made and to compel all found plying the craft in 
illegal places to refrain.2? Wedo not know what effect, if any, was 
given to this order, but we do know that it did not, any more than 
did the cities’ own ordinances, succeed in the impossible task of 
confining the cloth industry within urban walls. 

The decline of the industry in the thirteenth century in what had 
been its most flourishing urban centres is as striking as is its ex- 
pansion in rural regions during the same period, but it is the urban 
side of the matter which has hitherto attracted the attention of 
historians, and from it they have falsely deduced a decline in the 
industry as a whole. The real significance of this decline now 
becomes clear. The industry was developing, and developing 
rapidly, but outside the jurisdiction of those cities that had once 
taken the lead in it. The decay of the once famous cloth-making 
cities of the eastern plain and the rise of the country fulling mills 
shows not only that the rural industry was gaining over the urban, 
but also, when we consider the preponderance of fulling mills in 
the north and west of England, that the broadcloth industry as a 
whole was tending to shift from east to west, to new centres in the 
West Riding, the Lake District and the West of England. For here 
were to be found ample supplies not only of fine wool but also of 
water power. In the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries the fine 
quality English cloths specially in demand abroad were cloths “ of 
Siamroid, of Lincom, “ot Louth,” “of Bevetley,” ~ of 
York ” ; but in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there was no 
demand at all for these cloths, but much for “ Kendals,” 
“Tudiows,.  ~ Cotswolds,’ ;° Mendips,’  “ Castlecombes,” 


1 Black Book of Winchester, p. 8. 
2 Records of the Borough of Leicester, ed. M. Bateson, I, pp. 91, 347. 


3 Heaton, op. cit., pp. 28-9. 
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“ Stroudwaters,” or “ Westerns,” and the primary, though not 
the only, factor in this change was the invention of the fulling 


mill. 
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SLAVS IN NORTH-EASTERN 
GERMANY. 
By FP. L. Carsten. 


HE relation between Germans and Slavs at the time of the 

medieval German colonisation east of the Elbe and the Saale 

is one of the most important aspects of this great movement. 
If it could be proved, first, that the Slavs as a rule were neither 
killed nor driven into the marshes or farther east, but stayed on, 
and secondly, that the remaining Slavonic population outnumbered 
the German immigrants, our whole estimate of the German 
colonisation, and not this alone, would be changed. This article 
tries to answer the first of the two questions for one region, 
namely the north-east of modern Germany. This area was subjected 
to three different types of colonisation: under the native Slavonic 
princes, in Pomerania and Riigen, under conquering German 
princes in the Brandenburg Mark, and thirdly under the Teutonic 
Order in Prussia. 

I 


We possess more documents about the colonisation of Pomerania 
and Rigen than about that which took place in the Brandenburg 
Mark, and in the former countries the problem is less disputed. 
The colonisation was carried through chiefly by the monasteries, 
which had been established since the middle of the twelfth century 
by the native princes. At a very early date they received estates 
of unusually large size, were awarded far-reaching rights, and 
soon began to develop their vast possessions. On these monastic 
estates German villages sprang up in quick succession, while 
the Slavonic inhabitants had been handed over to the monasteries 
with the land. As a rule, at the time of their transfer or soon 
afterwards, they were freed from their former burdens, and sooner 
or later placed under the jurisdiction of the village mayors and the 
advocatus of the monastery. Thus their legal position became the 
same as that of the newly settled German peasants, both entering 
into the same relationship with the monasteries. 

The Slavonic peasants would naturally adapt themselves to the 
customs of the Germans and intermarry with them when living 
together in the same village. We have, in Pomerania, various proofs 
of this from the early thirteenth century. In the district of Tribsees 
from 1221 onwards the Slavs living together with the Germans in 
one village paid the tithe like the latter, whilst the Slavs, who had 
vacated their acres in favour of the Germans and now lived in 
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other villages, gave the Béscoponiza, the episcopal tribute+ And 
from 1241 the peasants of the monastery of Eldena were able to 
defend themselves in court according to their own law, but when 
they lived in the village of another nationality they had to use its 
laws.? The Slavs living in German villages soon adopted the German 
standard of agriculture, with the iron plough and the three-field 
system, as well as their laws and dues. This development spread even 
to the purely Slavonic monastic villages, as the monks were especially 
interested in the increase of their revenues resulting from it. 

Vatious monasteries were expressly granted the right of using 
Slavs for the purpose of colonisation,’ probably because they 
could not introduce quickly enough a sufficient number of German 
peasants into the country. These Slavonic settlements served the 
same putpose as the German villages, and presumably from the 
very beginning had a similar constitution. Thus the old Slavonic 
villages of the bishopric of Cammin in East Pomerania gave the 
full unfixed tithe (ntegra decima), while the newly founded Slavonic 
villages had to pay, instead of the tithes, a fixed due from each 
hide, approximately the same as that given by the German peasants.* 
In 1296 Slavonic peasants of a village belonging to the monastery 
of Buckow, under the guidance of their vi/licus Volzeko, were 
apparently acting as assessors in a village court.® It may be assumed 
that amongst the so-called “‘ German ” villages many were entirely 
ot partially occupied by Germanised Slavs, the formal bestowal of 
the éus teuthonicum on the Slavonic peasants of a whole monastery® 
being only the seal of a transformation which already had taken 
place. 

After the middle of the thirteenth century the process of Ger- 
manisation began to extend to the Slavonic peasants outside the 


1 Codex Pomeraniae Diplomaticus, edited by K. F. W. Hasselbach and J. G. L. 
Kosegarten, No. 134, p. 310. 

2“ Si quis vero in villis gentis alterius . . . elegerit habitare, volumus ut 
illorum iure utatur, quorum contubernium approbavit .. .”: ib., No. 400, 
p- 827. 

3“ Vocandi ad se et collocandi ... Teutonicos, Danos, Sclavos vel 
cuiuscunque gentis ... homines .. .”: privileges for the monastery of 
Dargun of 1174, for the monastery of Eldena of 1209, for the monastery of 
Neuenkamp of 1231, and for the monastery of Kolbatz of 1272: ib., No. 36, 
p- 92, No. 88, p. 210, No. 188, p. 427, Pommersches Urkundenbuch (quoted as 
Pomm. U.B.), Il, No. 963, p. 268. 

*Ib., II, No. 976, p. 279, alleged to be of 1273. It is significant, however, 
that the latter rule is missing in the first version of this charter (No. 975, 
p. 277). It would seem that it was inserted later during the process of Ger- 
manisation. 

Slb sll) NOES 1.1p.e259: 

* Monastery of Kolbatz in 1247: Codex Pomeraniae Dipl., No. 368, p. 755. 
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monastic estates. Slavonic villages bought themselves free 
from the re-surveys undertaken by the princes to increase the 
number of hides and thereby their dues. At the same time, the 
villages received the assurance that they would possess their 
hides in perpetuity.1 In 1276, John of Gristow, a relative of the 
princes of Rtigen, fixed the boundaries of one of his villages and 
conceded to its inhabitants the free use of everything within its 
boundaries, while they were to give him and his heirs the customary 
dues.’ Other Slavonic peasants bought the heritage of their hides? 
and freedom from labour services. They also were exempted from 
the receptions and entertainment of the prince and his officials. 
In another case, the peasants were granted the right to marry freely 
and relieved from the duty of maintaining their lords’ horses and 
hounds.’ Thus the Slavonic burdens were removed. All these 
charters fixed the yearly ducs once and for all, bestowed upon the 
peasants the right to sell and bequeath, and freed the villages from 
every re-survey. In 1286, a man with the Slavonic name Bratus was 
villicus sive burmester of the village of Gugulis ;* and in 1327 one 
John Pryszlaw was village mayor of Schillersdorf.? Thus, through- 
out Pomerania, Slavonic villages were peacefully transformed into 
German villages. 

In his last will of 1302, Prince Vizlav of Riigen stipulated that 
the Slavs on his estates should in future enjoy the same freedom as 
they had had in his lifetime.* There is no trace of any discrimination, 
persecution, of extirpation of the Slavs; neither were they more 
burdened than were the German peasants: in 1314, Niendorp on 
the isle of Riigen, a “ new ” foundation (as its name shows) and 
one of the few villages with a German name, paid the highest dues 
per hide of all the villages on the island belonging to the prince.® 


ow . . . . 
Germans and Slavs as a rule lived side by side here,!° and similar 


1 The first example to be preserved is from the year 1255, others from 1280 
and 1291: Pomm. U.B., Il, No. 616, p. 27, No. 1173, p. 432, No. 1181, p. 437, 
Ti No. ors Ans 125 - 2017s, Al, O7, 1027, 6. 319. 

8 Thus 1296, 1307, and 1330: 7b., II, No. 1788, p. 294, IV, No. 2351, p. 267, 
WAT, NGO: 45925.) 371 

4'Thus 1290, 1297, and 1324: 7b., III, No. 1542, p. 102, WI, No. 3799, p. 240, 
Urkunden zur Geschichte des Fuirstenthums Riigen unter den eingebornen Fursten, 
edited by C. G. Fabricius, III, No. 447b. 

51300: Pomm. U.B., UI, No. 1927, p. 398. 

6 {>., 11,No.. 1387, p.599. 7 ip, VEL, No: 4262, p. 87. 

8“ Item volo et mando heredibus meis, quod Slavi mei... eandem 
libertatem habeant in omnibus, quam meo tempore habuerunt .. .”: #., IV, 
No. 2057, p. 68. 

9 According to the roll of the dues of the island: 7b., V, No. 2918, pp. 191-9. 

10C, J. Fuchs, Der Untergang des Banernstandes und das Aufkommen der Guts- 


herrschaften nach archivalischen Quellen aus New-Vorpommern und Rugen, p. 25. 
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conditions existed elsewhere.t According to a Pomeranian 
chronicle of the sixteenth century, the last woman to speak Wendish 
on the isle of Rtigen died in 1404 ;? only in the east of Pomerania 
there existed “a few Wends and Kassubs in the country” about 
1530." 

The Slavonic nobles quickly adopted German economic methods 
and feudal law, and tried to increase the revenues of their estates by 
founding German villages and towns. It is significant that while 
founding the town of Prenzlau in 1235 duke Barnim of Pomerania 
stated: Nostris volentes utilitatibus et commodis providere ... in 
terra nostra civitates liberas decrevimus instaurare. .. 4 ‘Through 
intermarriage the amalgamation of the German and the Slavonic 
nobility was very much accelerated. By the end of the thirteenth 
century it had made great progress, and it is often impossible 
to ascertain whether a particular family is of German or Slavonic 
origin.® 

II 


The colonisation of the Brandenburg Mark differed from the 
peaceful colonisation of Pomerania and Riigen ; a German princely 
family—the Counts of Ballenstedt of the house of Anhalt, the so- 
called “‘ Ascanians ”—conquered and subjugated the different parts 
of the Mark during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It is said 
that when Otto, the son of the first margrave Albrecht the Bear, 
was christened, he was given the county of Zauche by the childless 
Prince Pribislay of Brandenburg, and that Albrecht became 
Pribislav’s heir on his death in 1150.6 But possibly the margraves 
only sought to prove their legitimacy in thus establishing a direct 
link with the former rulers. This in itself would indicate that there 
was no wholesale removal or extirpation of the Slavs, not even of 
the noble upper class. Of course, many a Slavonic nobleman died 

1In 1327 three peasants of Stoltenhagen were expressly mentioned as 
Slavus: Pomm. U.B., VII, No. 4291, p. 119. 

* Th. Kantzow, Pomerania, edited by G. Gaebel, I, p. 316. J. W. Thompson, 
Feudal Germany, p. 449, 0. 2, asserts that “ the Slav tongue ceased to be under- 
he in Rigen after the sixteenth century.” N.B. This is about two centuries 
too late. 

3 Kantzow, Pomerania, I, p. 153. 

4 Codex Pomeraniae Dipl., No. 219, p. 479. 

°W. von Sommerfeld, Geschichte der Germanisierung des Herzogtums Pommern 
oder Slavien bis xum Ablauf des 13. Jahrhunderts, pp. 228-9; M. Wehrmann, 
Geschichte von Pommern, 1, pp. 110-11. 

°“Heinrici de Antwerpe Tractatus de Captione Urbis Brandenburg,” 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Script ram Tomus, XXV, D483 238 (Cronica 
Principum Saxoniae,” ib., p. 477; “‘ Pulcava’s Béhmische Chronik,” Codex 
diplomaticus Brandenburgensis, edited by A. F. Riedel (quoted as Riedel), DI, 
p: 3: 
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in the battles, and others, who would not submit to the new rulers 
or to baptism, had to emigrate. But the above-mentioned report 
of the conquest of the town of Brandenburg tells of partisans of the 
margrave amongst the native nobility. And in 1208 we find the 
Sclavi nobiles Heinricus, Prizxlaviz, Pribbexlauz et Andreas fratres 
Witnessing a charter of the margraves.1 ; 
Soon the intermarriage between the German and Slavonic 
nobility increased to sucha degree that, as in Pomerania, all authentic 
indications whether a family was German or Slav are missing.? 
Only in one family of the high nobility, that of the lords of Friesack, 
can Slavonic origin be proved beyond doubt ;? while the same 
has also been alleged of two other families of the high nobility, 
the lords of Plotho and the Gans von Putlitz.4 As late as the 
fourteenth century, many knights had Slavonic Christian names,° 
an almost certain indication of a non-German origin. On the 
other hand, even after the-conclusion of the conquest some 
Slavonic noblemen, either voluntarily or under pressure, gave up 
their estates. While the noble family of Friesack seems to have died 
out after 1290,° the noble Jaczko of Salzwedel, in the Old Mark, 
who in 1235, centuries after the conquest of this district, was men- 
tioned as a witness in one of the documents of the margraves,’ left 
the Mark a little later to acquire the county of Giitzkow in Pomer- 
ania. As late as 1263, the fl domini Jakeze held possessions in the 
Old Mark.® Yet another Slavonic lord, John of Havelberg, lost his 


Kaede), Jit, No. 21, .p. 89. 

2 A. F. Riedel, Die Mark Brandenburg im Jahre 1250, Il, p. 39; L. von Ranke, 
Zwolf Bucher Preussischer Geschichte, Samtliche Werke. XXV, I, p. 11; B. Gutt- 
mann, ‘‘ Die Germanisierung der Slawen in der Mark,” Forschungen zur Branden- 
burgischen und Preussischen Geschichte, 1X, 1897, p. 4553; W. von Sommerfeld, 
Beitrége zur Verfassungs- und Standegeschichte der Mark Brandenburg im Mittelalter, 

. 45-6. 

PPS Riedel, I, p. 269, VII, p. 42, XXVI, No. 244, p. 189. 

4G. W. von Raumer, “‘ Der Senioriatslehnhof der Freiherren Edlen von 
Plotho auf Parey bei Burg im Herzogtum Magdeburg,” Ad/gemeines Archiv fur 
die Geschichtskunde des Preussischen Staates, 1X, 1832, pp. 290-4. Riede/, I, p. 277, 
and von Sommerfeld, p. 23, deny this. 

5“ Yvanus milens residens in Grabove.” 1345; ‘* Yvan von Nybede,” 
1355; “ Pribislaus de Wopersnow,” 1389; in the family von Redigsdorf occur 
the Slavonic Christian names Prizbur in 1274 and Ivan in 1317, 1341, 1350, 
1352, 13543; in the family von Wartenberg Yvan in 1352, Benesch in 1363, 
1373, 1374, Wenzla in 1374, Janekow in 1387, Janco in 1397; in the family von 
dem Knesebeck recur Yvan in 1338 and 1367, and Paridam continuously until 
modern times ; in the family von Wedel we find the Slavonic Christian name 
Czulis in 1286, 1291, 1296, 1398. All these examples are taken from Réedel’s 

dex. 
= The last of their charters belongs to this year: Rvede/, VII, No. 2, p. 48. 
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estates at about the same time ;! but we do not know the reasons 
for these emigrations. . 

But apart from these few cases, there is no evidence of any dis- 
possession of the Slavonic nobility. If they submitted to baptism 
and offered no political resistance, they remained in the country 
and mingled with the German knights to form a united upper class. 
Still less could the new masters have any interest in wiping out the 
Slavonic peasants, as this would have robbed them of their sources 
of revenue and theit farmhands. Many documents show that an 
extraordinary number of Slavonic peasants remained on their 
farms. As late as the fourteenth century, many villages were 
described as villa slavicalis ot as Wendish. Even the religious con- 
version progressed very slowly. As late as 1235, about two 
centuries after the conquest of the Old Mark, four villages belong- 
ing to the monastery of Diesdorf, in the extreme western part of 
this district, still retained pagan customs ; consequently, a church 
was to be built to forward the conversion of the peasants. Ten 
years later, this not yet being achieved, the peasants were warned 
that Teutonici catholicae fidei cultores were to be settled in their place 
if they still refused to become Christians. 

Economic inefliciency was another reason for which Slavs could 
be expelled, as is shown by an example from the possessions of the 
Ascanian house. In 1177, the prior of the monastery of Hamers- 
leben besought margrave Otto to dispossess the Slavs of the 
monastic estates which they had hitherto neglected, and to settle in 
their place Germans, who as Christians would serve to benefit the 
monastery. The margrave complied with the request.? This shows 
that such powers were vested in the margrave himself. There are 
some further proofs that Slavs could be displaced or expelled. In 
1173 it was said that two villages of the monastery of Leitzkau were 
then occupied by Slavs, but should they later on be occupied by 
Germans they were to pay the monastery one-third of the tithes. In 
fact, fourteen years later both villages paid the tithe, but one also 
paid the Slavonic corn tax, the Vozop,* and was therefore inhabited 
by Slavs ; possibly the other village was occupied by Germans at 


1 Between 1256 and 1283: 7b., II, pp. 359-60, No. 1, p- 329, No. 9, p. 368. 

2 Ib., XVI, Nos. 11-13, pp. 400-1. 

*“ Veniens siquidem ad nos dilectus nobis Fridericus, eiusdem loci prae- 
positus, debita sollicitudine postulavit, ut ab eisdem praediis Sclavos, per quos 
eatenus neglecta erant, mutarem et Theutonicos, qui voluntati et utilitati eorum 
sub Christiana teligione deservirent, subrogarem . . . Proinde ego . 
satisfeci petitioni ipsorum et desiderio . . .”: Codex Diplomaticus Anhaltinus, 
edited by O. von Heinemann, V, No. 553a, p. 297. We do not know if this 
refers to possessions in the Brandenburg Mark. 

* Riedel, X, Nos. 9-10, pp. 75-6. 
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this date.1 At about the same time another Slavonic village was 
stated to have become deserted (deserta facta); many years later 
twelve hides of its land were given to German peasants.2 The 
monastery of Chorin evacuated Slavs out of one of its villages. 
And in 1426 Margrave John reinstated his Wends of Kalbu, who 
had been expelled by his stewards, and at the same time reconfirmed 
all their old liberties, rights, and charters. The causes of these 
evacuations are obscure, but it is notable that in none of these latter 
instances can expulsion in favour of German peasants be proved. 

The Germanisation developed rapidly in the Brandenburg 
Mark. As early as the eleventh century, in villages of the Old Mark 
belonging to the monastery of Corvey, peasants with German and 
Slavonic names lived side by side.® In a village of the Havelland 
cives and sclavi lived together in 1302.6 In other villages, in the 
fourteenth century, duo slavi, a Conradus Slavus, ot an Elizabeth Slava 
were specially mentioned,’ which indicates that the other peasants 
wete Germans. In many a village, German and Slavonic fields or 
hides were lying side by side. As in Pomerania, new Slavonic 
villages were founded, and Slavonic villages transformed into 
German ones.* The Slavs, like the German peasants, had to 
attend the General Assizes, the Landding,° and in the towns they, 
like the Germans, stood under the jurisdiction of the mayor." 
The Slavonic villages, like the German ones, had a village mayor,” 

1 Guttmann, “‘ Die Germanisierung der Slawen in der Mark,” p. 448, holds 
the view that both villages remained Wendish, and that it was the Slavs who 
paid the tithes in 1187. 

2 A document of 1201 mentions it as a remote event: Rzede/, XVII, No. 20, 
p- 346. Riedel, Die Mark Brandenburg im Jahre 1250, 1, p. 147, seems to think 
that the village had become deserted because of a war. 

Sn 1274 (0) 2 BReedel, XIN, No. 18, pi 217. 

4Ib., XVI, No. 55, p. 49. This is the last charter which calls the inhabitants 
of this village Wends. Cp. the various privileges indicating a very favourable 
legal position of Kalbu of the years 1360-1536: 7b., Nos. 22-4, 26, 31, 38, 116, 
149, 183, pp. 16-149. 5 Between 1053 and 1071: #b., XVII, No. 9, p. 426. 

6 Ib., XXIV, No. 38, p. 344. 

7 Ib., XIV, No. 60, p. 49, I, No. 15, p. 31, XVI, No. 77, p. 438. 

8 42791, 1375, and 1491 : 7., XXII, No. 12, p. 8, IV, No. 97, p. 142; Kaiser 
Karl’s IV. Landbuch der Mark Brandenburg, edited by E. Fidicin (quoted as 
Landbuch), pp. 108, 126, 131. 

9 e.g. by the chapter of Havelberg Cathedral before 1275: Rvedel, III, No. 15, 
p- 93; frequently in the Ucker Mark according to a document of 1274 (?) : 
w., SI No. 18; p. 217. 

10 According to a charter for the district of Havelberg of 1275: 7b., II, 
No. 15, p. 93- ; 

11 Privileges for Salzwedel of 1247, and for Templin Of a132077 70., -S1V, 
No. 5, Digs SvLLE, No. t.p> 165. 

12 Documents of 1226, 1375, and 1427: #b., VIII, No. 53, p. 140, XVI, No. 26, 


p- 19, No. 56, p. 49. 
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who exercised the lower jurisdiction. These Germanised Slavs 
were considered Germans rather than Slavs. The foundation 
charter of the monastery of Diesdorf enumerates eight villages 
quarum incolae adbue Sclavi erant,: adhuc presamably meaning up to 
the time of their conversion. A later charter of the same monastery 
mentions one Bernardus, filius Slobe, quondam Slavus® Likewise a 
medieval chronicle speaks of the Pomeranians as: Pomerani slavi, 
nunc Saxones, convertuntur per S. Ottonem. .. 3 

It has often been stated that the Slavs were much more burdened 
with services and dues than the German immigrants. As in Pomer- 
ania, the Slavs originally gave the church the full tithes on the field 
(more Polonorum it was called in the New Mark), while the newly 
settled Germans paid a small fixed due instead. But as early as 
1267, the Slavonic and German peasants of the whole district of 
Pritzwalk gave the same tithes fixed at a low level.® As to the dues 
of cottagets, we have a document from the New Mark according 
to which Slavonic cottagers were considerably more burdened than 
the sole German cottager of the village ;® while, in the Old Mark, 
Elizabeth Slava paid the same dues as the cottagers with German 
names.’ Slavonic hides, mentioned in the Landbuch of 1375, gave 
a little more in dues than the German hides in the same village.® 
These few indications certainly do not prove that the Slavs were 
much more burdened than the Germans. 

Presumably most of the class of the so-called Kossaten (cottagers) 
were Slavs. These were smallholders whose land was insufficient 
for their maintenance and who, therefore, had to work for peasants 
or noblemen. However, the situation of these cottagers was not 
unfavourable. Their holdings were called a heritage.? In 1340, two 
cottagers in the Old Mark possessed a hide free from any dues 
whatsoever.!? In 1362, the cottagers of another Old Mark village, 
together with the peasants, bought a wood for common use.!# 
In 1490, the cottagers of an Ucker Mark village appeared side by 
side with the peasants as witnesses in their village court.!2 And above 


BItGOn Py VI1, None, pagos. 2 rgat 240 MVIANG aio, p. 422: 
: “Chronicon Theodoricii Engelhusii,” S criptorum Rerum Brunsvicensium, 
edited by G. W. Leibnitius, II, p. 1096. 


41236, 1241, and 1243: Réedel, XX, No. 5, p. 181, XIX, No. 
XXIV, No. 4, Pp. 3. 5> P 2 2 O. I, p. 124, 


2 10.1, NOwTS. 9.2440. ©1355: 20., XIX, No. 26, p78. 
7 Ib., XVI, No. 77, p. 438. 8 Landbuch, p. 108. 
° 1362: Reedel, V, No. 81, p. 337. TP 105 VIL ING 1 ge Dares 7 
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all, the cottars had to render almost exactly the same services as 
the peasants. 

The Slavonic language and customs persisted the longest in the 
Kierze, villages established originally under the protection of 
Slavonic castles, and mostly situated near the water. Their 
inhabitants could be considered as belonging to a certain piece of 
water and could be sold together with it? (presumably an old 
Slavonic institution), just as the peasants were sold together with 
the land on which they dwelt. The holdings of the Kéefver were 
likewise called a heritage,? and as far as we know they had to render 
restricted services. As with the German villages, the Kietye had 
village mayors,® jurymen, and their village court.6 The Kéerzer 


1 The same services according to documents of 1335, 1360, and 1473 (ib., 
X, No. 23a, p. 463, Supplementband No. 27, p. 238, XIII, No. 131, p. 292); 
services of two days yearly in 1477 and 1485 (7b., V, No. 299, p. 454, XI, No. 215, 
Pp. 429); of four days yearly in 1439 and in the bishopric of Lebus about 1400 
(2b., XXII, No. 289, p. 263; Riedel, Die Mark Brandenburg im Jabre rayo, Ul, 
p. 261) ; services of two days as compared with eight of the peasants at the end 
of the fourteenth century (Réede/, 1, No. 9, p. 451); of six days as compared with 
four of the peasants in 1485 (éb., XX, No. 92, p. 86). Only the cottagers of 
Nachteheide in the Old Mark had to render unlimited services in 1375: 
** VIII cossati Alberto pro servitio quamdiu vult . . .”: Landbuch, p. 206. 


2 Documents of between 1321 and 1391: Rvede/, VIII, Nos. 182, 194, 319, 
554g 502590, pp..2247961, VIL, No. 28, p.321,. No. 56, p. 341. 

Bigeo 01450, And i525 cy’... V LL ING, 38s, p. 361, CV, Now 107, 1p. 156.5 
Landbuch, pp. 272, 302; H. Ludat, Dre ostdeutschen Kietze, pp. 164-5. 

4 Exemption of the Kzetzer of Wriezen from all services with the exception of 
boating and errands on the water if necessary in 1420 (Riede/, XII, No. 27, 
p- 430); manorial services of eight days yearly of the Kzetzer of Spandau in 
1437 and 1441 (Codex Dipl. Brandenburgensis Continuatus, edited by G. W. von 
Raumer, I, No. 117, p. 139; Réede/, XI, No. 141, p. 101); apparently also 
restricted services of the Kretyer of Kiistrin in 1412 and 1511 (Riede/, XTX, No. 
93, p. 60) and of the Kietzer of Arneburg in 1441 and 1452 (¢b., VI, Nos. 273, 
275, pp. 204-6). The first document I know of which stipulates unrestricted 
services for Kiefzer is one for the fishermen of Képenick, Rahnsdorf, and 
Woltersdorf of 1487 (#b., XI, No. 219, pp. 433-5), repeated in 1516 and 1649. 
But in 1375 the service of the Kretzer of K6penick was valued at two /rusta of 
money (Landbuch, p. 21) and thus fixed. 

If Guttmann, “ Die Germanisierung der Slawen in der Mark,” pp. 498-9, 
and Ludat, pp. 181-2, speak of unrestricted services of the Kiefzer as an old 
Slavonic institution and, as proofs, quote documents of the sixteenth to 
eighteenth centuries (a period of rapid deterioration of the peasants’ situation) 
it shows how lightly such statements are made, the above documents apparently 
being unknown to them. 

5 1383, 1420, and 1589: Réede/, VIII, No. 351, p. 344, XII, No. 27, p. 430; 
Guttmann, p. 501, n. 6; Ludat, pp. 162-3. 

61383: Riedel, VIII, No. 351, p. 344. 
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were not necessarily tied to the soil. In 1378 a nobleman stipulated 
that if he should ever wrong his Wends of Uscz, they were to be 
allowed to leave and go to another prescribed villagey but had to 
render him, as before, services during the harvest. All this indi- 
cates that the situation of the Kie¢zyer was not bad, their Germanisa- 
tion assimilating them to the rest of the country population. By 
the middle of the fifteenth century the Germanisation of the Kzetze 
in the Brandenburg Mark had also been completed. 

In the New Mark, to the east of the Oder, and in the bishopric of 
Lebus, the colonisation started and German law was introduced 
before these districts came under the rule of the margraves who then 
ptoceeded with it without making any fundamental changes. 
Apparently, even the old Slavonic castle system remained intact ; ® 
and most of the Slavonic nobles remained on their estates, while 
the majority of the high noble families, the von Wedel, von 
Giintersberg, and von Borke, were probably of Slav origin.’ The 
immigration of German peasants also does not appear to have been 
very extensive. As late as 1345, two villages near Lippehne were 
expressly mentioned as villae theutunicales,’ showing that they must 
have been comparatively rare. To a large extent Slavs were used 
as settlers, and very often they lived side by side with Germans.” 
In the bishopric of Lebus the German villages were founded on 
uncultivated land,® no dispossession of Slavs taking place. And in 
the New Mark German peasants were granted free years,® which 
were generally only given to settlers on new land. 


1713835 Rredel, NUM ING. 319, p. 319. 

* Guttmann, pp. 5o1-2; Ludat, pp. 112-4, 123-5. 

3G. W. von Raumer, Codex Dipl. Brandenburgensis Continuatus, I, p..117 3 
Die Neumark Brandenburg im Jahre 1337 oder Markgraf Ludwigs des Alteren 
Neumarkisches Landbuch, p. 52. 

4 Guttmann, p. 495; P. von Niessen, Geschichte der Neumark im Zeitalter ihrer 
Entstehung und Besiedlung, p. 391. 

° As late as 1286 the von Wedel were mentioned as Hasso, Zulitz, Ludeko 
without a family name, and ranking before various German knights (Riedel, 
XIX, No. 1, p. 443); the Christian name Czulis frequently recurring in the 
family is certainly Slavonic. Von Niessen, p. 313, considers the von Ginters- 
berg to be identical with the von Kenstel, who were Poles; and the von Borke 
were undoubtedly Slavs (Riede/, XVIII, No. 1, p. 100). The von Liebenow had 
extensive estates as early as the time of the Poles, but were probably of German 
origin. 

SIDS x VILISING: 32, p.8 tr 

“Von Raumer, Die Neumark Brandenburg im Jahre 1337 . . ..p. 613 P. J. van 
Niessen, “ Zur Entstehung des Grossgrundbesitzes und der Gutsherrschaft in 
der Neumark,” Programm des Schiller-Realgymnasiums xu Stettin 1903 Petros 
von Niessen, Geschichte der Neumark . . ., p. 152. ; 

® Charter of 1252: Riede/, XX, No. 10, p. 183. 

*7232 and 1261; 27. XIX, No.dt, pam Gx kVeiNGs Tapes 
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These are the only documents of the Brandenburg Mark to give 
information on this important point. In the whole colonisation 
area, the iron plough enabled the Germans to break up hitherto 
untilled soil, while the Slavs could not drain the moors and marshes 
or clear the forests, which then covered great parts of Northern 
and Eastern Germany, nor build dykes against flooding by sea or 
river. Helmold’s Chronicle of the Slavs expressly says that “ the 
Hollandets received all the swamp and open country” (¢erram 
palustrem atque campestrem) in the Old Mark near the Elbe. 

Many Slavs became burghers of the towns. The foundation 
charter of the Neustadt Salzwedel of 1247 speaks of the rustici 
teutonict sive sclavi as future citizens of equal rights, both to come 
under the jurisdiction of the mayor.? As early as 1233, one Wilhelmus 
Sclavus was alderman of the important town of Stendal, while in 
1266 Johannes Slavus became a member of the aristocratic guild of 
the clothdealers, and in 1287 Conradus Slavus was one of its officials. 
Jacobus Slavus was jaryman (scabinus) of Stendal in 1272, alderman 
in 1285, and again in 1301 and 1307.3 In 1332 Henneke Went was 
alderman of the Alstadt Salzwedel, and in 1336 Johannes dictus Went 
was a burgher of this town.* The Slavs in the towns mixed very 
quickly with the Germans and were entirely assimilated.’ All this 
shows that in the Brandenburg Mark also the colonisation and the 
mingling of Germans and Slavs took place in an essentially peaceful 
manner.® 


1 Helmold, The Chronicle of the Slavs, translated by F. J. Tschan, p. 235 ; 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica, Sctiptorum XXI, p. 81. Thompson, Feudal 
Germany, p. 553, does not see the problem when he states : “ The first German 
incomers into these regions had zaturally . . . appropriated for themselves 
the tilled soil of the conquered Wends.” 

2 Kuedel, SLY, No. 5, p. 3. 

ZIP, &V. Nos. 9, 27, 41, 62, 69, 112, pp. 10-82. 

4 1b.. XIV, Nos., 104, 108, pp. 75-8. 

5 Guttmann, pp. 504-5 ; Ludat, pp. 125-6. 

6 There is no documentary evidence whatsoever that ‘“‘ Albrecht’s (the 
Bear’s) successors unfortunately abandoned this policy of toleration and the 
Wends were wantonly hunted down”: thus Thompson, p. 447, n. 3, who 
refers to A. Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, IV, pp. 558, 609, for his 
assertion. But most of the documents quoted by Hauck are from the time of 
Albrecht the Bear, but do not concern the Brandenburg Mark. The only one 
referring to it expressly states that many Slavs still lived in the bishopric of 
Brandenburg in 1197 (Hauck, p. 609, n. 2; Rvede/, VUI, ING? 4355p. 222). On 
p. 578 Thompson states, on the other hand, that “in Brandenburg around 
Dessau, Worlitz, and Pratau . . . a ruthless expulsion of the Wends took place 
under Albrecht the Bear and Wichmann of Magdeburg.” But these three places 
did not belong to the Brandenburg Mark but to Anhalt. E. O. Schulze, Dve 
Kolonisierung und Germanisierung der Gebiete xwischen J aale und Elbe, p. 130, asserts 
without any proofs: “Hier um Dessau, WOrlitz, Pratau fand denn auch 
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Ill 


If, in any country of the colonisation area, a deliberate policy of 
segregating the nationalities was attempted, it was in the Prussta 
of the Teutonic Order. The struggles during the conquest of the 
country and long-drawn-out revolts during the following decades 
undoubtedly blotted out a great part of the native nobility and 
peasantry. Here we may indeed speak of an embittered resistance 
by the Prussians against the foreign knights during the first decades 
of their rule. 

After the last big revolt of the Prussians, which began in 1261 
and lasted for fourteen years, the Teutonic Order divided the 
Prussians into various classes. Those Prussian noble families who 
had remained loyal retained their extensive estates, were put on 
equal footing with the German nobility and speedily Germanised.? 
In patticular, noblemen of Prussian origin were engaged, during the 
fourteenth century, in the colonisation of the eastern we/derness, 
no distinction at all being made between them and the German 
nobles.2. The other native Prussians who had remained loyal were 
likewise tied by very real bonds to the Teutonic Order, becoming 
an elevated class, the so-called Prussian Freemen ; while the dis- 
loyal and newly subjugated were made villeins. This was the fate 
of the majority of the Prussians in many parts of the countty.® 

The Prussian Freemen had to render military services as light- 
armed horsemen, to build new castles and to repair or pull down old 
ones at the Teutonic Knights’ request, as it was regularly laid down 
in their Handfesten, while they were exempt from all other services 
and paid only a nominal due. In general, they were treated as 
Germans and were quickly Germanised. In the bishopric of 
Samland, as early as 1309, the zws feutonicale was bestowed upon two 


Prussians ;* and thirty years later Prussian Freemen were simply 
called Theutonici rustict® 


ebenso wie im Brandenburgischen und um Jiterbock eine riicksichtslose 
Austreibung der Wenden statt, von der wir sonst in unsern Gegenden nicht 
héren.” Cp. Guttmann, p. 427, n. 4. 

1 E, Weise, Die alten Preussen, p. 24; H. Harmjanz, Volkskunde und S iedlungs- 
geschichte Altpreussens, D. 14. 

*K. Kasiske, Die Siedlungstatigkeit des Deutschen Ordens im éstlichen Preussen 
bis zum Jahre 1410, p. 146; H. und G. Mortensen, Die Besiedlung des nordéstlichen 
Ostpreussens bis zum Beginn des 17. Jabrhunderts, 1, pp. 63-4. 

*W. von Briinneck, ‘‘ Die Leibeigenschaft in Ostpreussen,” Zeitschrift der 
Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Germanistische Abteilung, VIII, 1887, p. 41; 
G. Aubin, Zur Geschichte des gutsherrlich-bauerlichen Verhaltnisses in Ostpreussen 
von der Griindung des Ordensstaates bis zur Steinschen Reform, p.12; R. Kétzschke 
and W. Ebert, Geschichte der ostdeutschen Kolonisation, p. 88. 

* Urkundenbuch des Bisthums Samland, edited by C. P. Wolky and H. Mendthal 
No. 211. 5 Ib., Nos. 302 and 308. ; 


$ 
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The Prussian Serfs could be removed from their farms and 
transplanted to other manors, but there was no question of a 
systematic dispossession in favour of the Germans. German 
villages as a rule were founded on uncultivated or assatted land, as 
is indicated by the many free years which they were generally granted. 
The serfs either managed their own holdings as peasants, of 
possessed small properties as gardeners (cottagers) and, in addition, 
worked on a manor, or they served as menials. They had to help 
the Teutonic Knights to build and repair castles and frontier 
fortifications, dykes and canals, and to do drainage work, which 
might take them at times far away from their domicile to the east 
of the country. Furthermore, they had to serve their lords in the 
fields, but probably these services were restricted according to the 
custom of the country.! Presumably the Prussian serfs had only 
a tight of usufruct and not of property on the soil on which they 
dwelt, but their holdings were in practice hereditary. They could 
certainly freely acquire and bequeath movable goods, as long as 
they did not belong to the inventory of the farm.? The serfs were 
not tied to the soil and had only to pay a small ransom on leaving 
their lord.* All this indicates that their situation was not so un- 
favourable. In any case, their economic Germanisation, beginning 
at the end of the thirteenth century, assimilated them to the 
German peasants. 

First in the west of the country, and a little later in the east 
also, villages were granted to Polish or Prussian mayors for 
settlement ; 4 while Polish villages were the first ones to be trans- 
formed according to German law, ad utilitatem ordinis as it was 


1 The Prussian Freemen were expressly freed from the mowing of hay and 
corn, from wood-cutting and wood-carting, and the like (Preussisches Urkunden- 
buch, I, 2, Nos. 329, 343, 347, 350). Had the tilling of the field—ploughing, 
sowing, carting of dung—been part of the Prussian services, it would have 
been enumerated as well. 


2See K. Lohmeyer, Geschichte von Ost- und Westpreussen, I, p. 196; von 
Briinneck, pp. 42-3; H. Plehn, “ Zur Geschichte der Agrarverfassung von 
Ost- und Westpreussen,” Forschungen zur Brandenburgischen und Preussischen 
Geschichte, XVII, 1904, pp. 434-5; Aubin, p. 14; Elisabeth Wilke, “ Die 
Ursachen der preussischen Bauern- und Biirgerunruhen 152 Pe Altpreussische 
Forschungen, VII, 1930, p. 413 H. Harmjanz, Volkskunde und Siedlungsgeschichte 
Altprenssens, p. 17. 

8 Charter of 1263 which does not mention any conditions for leaving, and 
others of 1263-9, 1267, 1277, and 1280 stipulating a ransom of ¢ Mark: Preus- 
sisches Urkundenbuch, 1, 2, Nos. 204, 263, 353, 381, HU, 3, No. 732. 

4,9, 1295, 1300, 1310, and before 1325 : ib., 1, 2, No. 650, II, 2, No. 604, 
II, 1, No. 7; Urkundenbuch des Bisthums Samland, No.242. 
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significantly stated in one case.1 From now on the inhabitants 
became in evety respect equal to the German peasants, paid 
their dues, and as a consequence the revenues of the Teutonic 
Order increased. 

Prussians also became peasants in German villages, especially in 
the bishoprics. In 1326, the German and Prussian inhabitants of a 
village in the bishopric of Samland were granted by a special act 
of grace the German hereditary and criminal law.? The official 
who drew up the charter did not find anything remarkable in the 
fact that Germans and Prussians lived together in the same village ; 
he merely considered it noteworthy that they came under the same 
law and the jurisdiction of the village mayor. Elsewhere, the 
jurisdiction over the Prussians in the village was reserved to the 
advocatus of the bishop.? In the Handfeste of another Samland 
village German law was bestowed upon the Prussians who 
acquited a heritage in the village; but first they had to appear 
before the bishop,‘ probably so that he could ascertain their econo- 
mic efficiency. According to these charters the German and 
Prussian peasants had to pay exactly the same dues from their hides, 
no difference being made between them. An extraordinary 
number of Prussians were used as settlers in the bishopric of 
Ermland. Many Prussian mayors were granted villages for 
settlement, the peasants of which nearly always enjoyed German 
law.5 At the foundation of a village Prussian Freemen received 
hides in them, were submitted to the jurisdiction of the village 
mayor, and thus admitted into the village community.* Prussian 


Te.g. 1290, 1298, 1303, and 1312: Preussisches Urkundenbuch, I, 2, Nos. 569, 
700, 729, 801, II, 1, Nos. 73-4; Urkundenbuch des Bisthums Culm, edited by C. P. 
Wéolky, No. 247; Codex Diplomaticus Warmiensis, edited by C. P. Wélky and 
J. M. Saage, I, No. 137; Kasiske, p. 157. 

2“ Omnibus et singulis in memorata villa nostra Medenowe residentibus 
tam Teuthunicis quam Pruthenis ex speciali favore et gratia contulimus . . . 
ut in successione hereditaria nec non in excessibus seu violentiis quibuscunque 

. ad officium advocatiae spectantibus iure Theutonico omnes unanimiter 
gaudeant . . .”: Urkundenbuch des Bisthums Samland, No. 243. 

3 Ib., Nos. 244-5, 256, 286. 

4“ Pruteni, si qui in eadem villa mansos seu hereditates emere voluerint, 
praedicto Culmensi iure cum ipsis uniformiter perfruantur, qui tamen, antequam 
idem ius assecuti fuerint, se nostro . . . conspectui praesentabunt . . .”: éb., 
Now 250) (13.27): 

5 Codex Diplomaticus Warmiensis, 1, Nos. 277, 283, 288, 290, 292, 297, 299, 
3023; II, Nos. 2-3, 7, 19, 22-3, 50, 68, 85, 89, 97, 99, TOI, 103, 106, 12950333 
148, 159, 165, 187, 217, 247, 262, 279-80, 320, 337, 348, 361, 369, 435, 476, 
487b; IT, Nos. 48, ro2z, 167, 191, 311, 477, of the years 1336 ff. 

§ Ib., II, Nos. 138-9, 156, 207-8, 280, 318, 383, 435 ; ILI, No. 58; probably 
also Nos. 402 and 412, of the years 1349 ff. 
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peasants also remained in newly founded German villages,! 
while Prussian villages were granted Culmic law. Probably the 
Prussian proportion of the population was very high in all the 
Ermland villages. 

The Teutonic Order itself also founded villages according to 
Prussian law and granted villages to Prussian mayots for settlement, 
but at first did not permit Germans to live side by side with less 
efficient non-Germanised Prussians. When the shortage of settlers 
became more noticeable in later years, this practice could not be 
maintained and was relaxed under certain conditions. Then it was 
stipulated in a number of Handfesren that Prussians using the wooden 
plough in a German village were required to pay the same dues as 
the Germans paid from their iron plough. This shows that the 
Order did not in the least object to Prussians living in German 
villages provided that they worked with the German plough and 
became economically Germanised and efficient ;* then they could 
be trusted with the heritage of a German peasant. It may be safely 
assumed that amongst the so-called “ German” peasants of the 
later period many were Germanised Prussians, exactly as we know 
this of many a ‘“‘ German ” noble. 

Before the end of the Middle Ages, the Germanisation had 
succeeded everywhere. Only in the Samland, where the Prussian 
population was at its densest, did their language and customs sur- 
vive up to the end of the sixteenth century. Thus we see that in 
Prussia, as well as in the Brandenburg Mark and in Pomerania, the 
colonisation was accompanied by a process of amalgamation and 
assimilation. After the political resistance of the Prussians was 
crushed, nothing was further from the aim of the Teutonic Order 
than a policy of extirpation or dispossession of the Prussians. 

In the whole area dealt with by this article the German villages 
seem preferably to have been founded on soil hitherto uncultivated 


11349 and 1355: 7b., II, Nos. 147, 223. 

21379 and 1390: 7b., III, Nos. 69, 245, 247. 

3 Kasiske, p. 94. 

4“ Und wer is, das ymant yn dem egenannten dorfe ein erbe mit eyme haken 
trebe und nicht mit eyme pfluge . . . dy sullen uns thun von dem haken als 
von eyme duczem pfluge . . .”: thus or similarly nine Handfesten of the years 
1370 ff.: Kasiske, pp. 71, 73, 118; Mortensen, 1; PP: 955 97: 

5 The decrees of the 15th century (a period of increasing shortage of menials 
and farmhands) which barred the settlement of Prussians on German hides 
(Acten der Standetage Preussens unter der Herrschaft des deutschen Ordens, edited by 
M. Toéppen, I, Nos. 72, 250, 286, 364) were not due to a policy of discrimination 
but were to check the desertion of the land and the shortage of menials, as was 
expressly stated by the Commander of Balga in 1425 (ib., No. 344). 

6 Plehn, p. 401; Kasiske, p. 158; Weise, pp. 22, 34-8. 
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ot claimed from the marshes or woods (aus wilder Wurzel). In a 
thinly populated country, the Slavs and Prussians were too valuable 
to be annihilated or driven out. The large majority of them 
remained on their holdings and formed part of the peasant popula- 
tion. They had only to fulfil two conditions: first to adopt the 
German religion (significantly Christ was called Teutomicus deus by 
the Slavs) and therewith the tithe, and secondly the German 
methods of agriculture, enabling them to pay higher dues. If they 
refused to accept this they had to abandon their holdings. If they 
did comply with it they became Germanised and henceforth might 
as well be called Germans. This is exactly why the second question 
asked in the introduction, i.e. what proportion of the local 
population did the Slavs form, is so very difficult to answer. My 
personal impression is that the Slavonic or Prussian stock of the 
population was probably considerably larger than the German part. 
But much more local research work, geographical, ethnological, 
and medical, would be required to give any more definite answer. 


THE PRIVATE BUSINESS OF THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 1744-1800. 
By J. H. CrapHam. 


ie the paper which he published in 1934 on The First Fifty 
Years of the Bank of England! the late Dr. R. D. Richards, the 

only economist who to that date had worked among the main 
groups of Bank records, touched on the private business but 
ptincipally during its earliest years. His section VI, “ Relations 
with Traders,” says nothing about the discounts, the most impor- 
tant section of that business, after 1711; although it mentions 
“over ninety loans”? made to the United East India Company 
between 1709 and 1744. In this paper I confine myself to the 
second fifty years of the story, or rather more, only touching on the 
period which Dr. Richards covered partially for purposes of 
contrast or amplification.? 

It is possible that readers of his paper may have acquired an 
exaggerated view of the importance of private business in the early 
years, as I did, from such phrases as this, referring to the discounts 
in 1694-;—“‘ these . . . figures are striking documentary evidence 
of the rapid increase and great importance of this side of the Bank’s 
activities.” * The figures are those of some fair-sized transactions, 
but the profit from discounting at that time was small. From 
July ’94 to March 95 it came to £1,088 14s. rod.4- And all through 
the first fifty years it remained a subordinate, sometimes almost a 
pitifully subordinate, source of revenue. During a spell of activity 
in 1708-9 it brought in perhaps £14,000 in a year ;> but between 
1728 and 1758 the highest figure recorded for an exact year is 
£15,992. In the ’forties the discount business was unusually slack.® 

It happens that for 1744 Adam Anderson printed a calculation 
that the Bank, which was paying away £539,000 year in dividends, 

1 Hist. of the Principal Public Banks, ed. Van Dillen (The Hague, 1934), 


pp- 201-72. re 
2 The Governor has given me access to all surviving books of the Bank. The 
most voluminous, the drawing accounts, which are intact from the start, I have 


not closely examined. They fill a considerable part of the Bank’s large detached 
Record Office at Roehampton. 

3 Richards, p. 254. 

4 General Ledger, I, f. 40. 

5 £18,777 in sixteen months. G.L., IV, f, 82. 

6 From 1728-9 the yeat’s finance is summarised from the G.L. in volumes of 


Annual (ftom 1773 Half-Yearly) Statements. Unless otherwise stated, figures 
come from these. 
OY 
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made only £107,000 by what he called “ mere banking.” But his 
“ mere banking ” was not private business.! It covered all banking 
transactions with Government, including short-term lending on 
Exchequer Bills. We now know, though he did not, that in the 
year that ended August 31st, 1744, the Bank received exactly 
£3,175 in “ Interest on Bills or Notes Discounted ” which at 5 per 
cent. means an average bill portfolio of £63,500. 

The discounts, it is true, were only a part, though ultimately 
much the most important part, of the private business. In early 
days the Bank did a little in “ pawnes”’; a little advancing upon 
goods; and a fair amount of mortgage. Mortgage seemed a 
likely “line” in the Land Bank era. But for reasons which are 
not quite clear it failed to develop. In the Court Book for the years 
1723-7* only a single mortgage is referred to; and after that the 
memory of the business faded out so completely that in 1816 the 
Bank assured a Chancellor of the Exchequer that it had never 
touched it.3 

There were always some “ private loans ” as they are described. 
In the early years as a rule, and during the first half-century 
occasionally, they yielded more than the discounts; at the very 
beginning a great deal more—{15,807 10s. 3d. down to March, 
1695.4 At the end of the half-century however they, like the 
discounts, were running low: between 1738 and 1748 they never 
brought in more than £2,000, and for the year that ended with 
August ’44 only £1,559. It will be time enough to discuss their 
character when the yield becomes mote significant. It is enough 
to say here that those strictly private, to individuals, were few. 

Profits from bullion dealing are not set out clearly in the early 
summaries of Profit and Loss and it would be laborious, perhaps 
impossible, to extract them from the Ledgers. They were certainly 
not great in the experimental years or at any time during the first 
half-century ; for the trade grew slowly; margins were fine ; 
the Bank’s bullion brokers—the house of Mocatta’—got their 
commission ; and from time to time when prices ran badly on the 
bullion market, the Bank had gold coined at a loss. I write gold 
because, after William’s recoinage, only just over £1,000,000 more 
silver was minted in the next three reigns, and little more than 


1 Annals, Ill, p. 245. 

eG ee 

3 Min. of the Committee of Treasury, XI, Dec. 12th, 1816. 

SG.Laletdo: 

5 It is fairly clear that Mocattas did this business for the Bank from the start : 
that was the tradition in the firm and the Court Books support it, though the 
name does not occur in very early votes, only the office. 
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£500,000 between 1715 and 1760. The Bank’s interest in silver 
became primarily that of a trader, dealings in ingots and “ pieces 
of eight,” though occasionally—down to the fifties—its accounts 
contain small entries of “silver for the mint.” That would be a 
losing trade, for the silver was undervalued. There was, however, 
a bankers’ interest in silver—for remittance to the Continent, 
Whose currencies were on a silver or bimetallic basis. And as 
there was now no appreciable banking or currency demand at home 
—by 1740 at latest the guinea had won—the Bank was able to deal 
very freely with its silver, emptying “the Vault” of it almost 
completely when demand was brisk, in the certain knowledge that 
a tun on shillings or sixpences would never worry it In the 
political panic of 1745 it paid in small silver, still legal tender, to 
check the run and head the public—and the Jacobites among them 
—off the guineas.2 It happened to be very short of treasure that 
ear. 
‘ Though the story of the treasure is not a metre part of the private 
business, brief reference may be made to it here. It is possible, 
with the aid of the Ha/f-Yearly and Yearly Statements, to catty the 
figures of “ bullion,” on precisely the same basis as was used in 
a return of 1832 for the period 1778-1832,? back to 1729 with 
certainty, and a good deal earlier with a small element of conjecture. 
In 1739 and 1740, at the August balances, the Bank had more than 
100 per cent. metallic cover for its notes. The percentage fell a 
little in 1741, then rapidly, to 23-3 in August 1745.4 It was this 
which made the run at the scare of “ the 45 ” so dangerous. But 
from that time forward the ratio, as recorded at the August balances, 
was normally high, in twenty-six years out of the fifty-five from 
1746 to 1800, above 50 per cent. and only very low in the recognised 
crisis yeats 1763, 1772-3 and 1783. This of course does not tell the 
whole story: it is the ratio at one point in time only ; but as the 
Bank’s accounts were not published it had at least no temptation 
to dress its window for 31 August. 
Information about the discounts is very full at some points, 
tantalisingly defective at others. It would, for instance, be possible 
to construct from the ledgers a table of the business done on every 
working day of the eighteenth century. For the very early years 
we know who did the business and the amount of the bills or notes. 


1 Accounts of “ The Treasury or Vault ” are in the G.L. and the situation is 
summarised in the Statements. rl 

2 The authority for this story is better than that for many similar stories ; 
Nicholas Magens, The Universal Merchant, p. 30. 


3 §.C. on Bank Charter (1831-2, VI), App. 5. 
4 On the total demand liabilities the percentage was down to about 15. 
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From these two sets of facts a guess can sometimes be made about 
their character—as when a Director of the Bank draws a bill for a 
large round sum on Lord Halifax. But long before 1745 these 
details cease to be entered in the books that have survived: we 
have only the day’s business.2 And analyses of the discounts by 
trades appear only at the very end of the century. They throw 
important light backwards; but it would not be safe to argue 
from them except in a very general way, for any year before the 
outbreak of the French Wars in 1793. 

There was an old rule that no bill or note for less than £50 was 
to be discounted.’ By the ’nineties this rule was constantly broken, 
but we do not know when the breaking began.? Another ancient 
rule whose repetition early in the nineteenth century shows that it 
had not been well kept prohibited the discounting of a note drawn 
to pay off another note of the same client.‘ 

The standard trate of discount for foreign bills was for many 
yeats lower than that for inland bills. From 1746 to 1773 the latter 
was 5, the former 4. The foreign rate was raised to 5 during the 
difficulties of 1773—-and at 5 both rates remained for forty-nine 
yeats. The inland bill of the mid-century might be very trouble- 
some. Copies of some fragments of the Bank’s correspondence for 
the yeats 1744-66 which have survived are full of “ sham bills,” 
men of straw, and drawers and acceptors “ neither of them worth 
sixpence ”—all in the inland trade. The bill drawn abroad, in 
Holland it might be or in the Plantations, was usually both a bigger 
and a better thing. 

Discount only became a really important source of income 
towards the end of the Seven Years’ War, when the long-term rate 
of interest was running high, in 1761-2. At that time the dividend 
was down to 44—from 1753 to 1763—and the sum divided was 
£485,100. The total income of the Bank was, on the average, 
rather more than that ; for the “ balance of gains resting ” on the 
Profit and Loss Account (the “ Rest” of the nineteenth century) 
which was £262,000 in 1753 stood at £484,000 on August 318t, 
1762. That account showed a profit of £61,000 from the discount 


* From a casually surviving book of Bil/s and Notes discounted, 1704-9, Feb. 
28th, 1706. 

* Actual transactions are entered in the G.L. at first; but very soon only the 
day’s business. 

3 C.B. D, Jan. 26th, 1703-4. It may have been rescinded; if so, I have missed 
the rescinding vote. 

“It is in the consolidated rules for handling bills of 1711; C.B. F, May 4th, 
1711; 

* A solitary volume of Copies of Letters, 1717-66; the letters are selected 
for copy on no very obvious principle, except the group here quoted. 
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business. The figure rose to £79,000 in 1762 and to no less than 
£102,000 in 1764. Though the dividend was raised in that year to 
4%, this was a substantial contribution to it and helped to finance 
the rise. It was in the main a result of the Bank’s great, and 
creditable, activity during the international crisis which followed 
the peace of 1763. England was helping continental, especially 
Dutch, firms in difficulties; and it was in connection with this 
help that Adam Smith was told how “ in one week ” the Bank had 
advanced to Englishmen or foreigners “about £1,600,000; a 
great part of it in bullion.” He did not “ pretend to warrant either 
the greatness of the sum, or the shortness of the time’! ; but the 
figures of the Bank’s bullion are in his favour. The acute phase of 
the crisis began at Amsterdam in July. At the end of August 1762, 
the Bank held £3,053,000 of bullion, nearly 52 per cent. of metallic 
backing for its notes. On August 31st, 1763, it had £367,000—not 
7 per cent. After that the building-up process began; but it was 
seven years before the position was again so strong. 

With the passing of the crisis the discount income fell sharply, 
but it was now established on a new basis. The minimum figure 
for the sixties (£33,000) was far above the maximum for the fifties ; 
and in the late sixties, 1767-70, with no crisis, the figure varied 
between £80,000 and £100,000. From the second half-year of 
1767 the dividend, which had been at 5 in 1765 and 1766, was back 
at 54—in the seventies this required {£592,900—a level at which 
it remained until the second half-year of 1781. 

Occasionally during the early seventies, which like the early 
sixties were financially difficult years, the discount business yielded 
about one-fifth of what was needed for the dividend; but in the 
mid-seventies it fell again towards the minimum figure of the 
sixties, the minimum now being £36,000. The low yield was, 
however, only temporary. The year 1777-8 (August to August) 
saw it back at over {100,000 ; from 1781-2 for six years it was not 
below {100,000 ; and in 1784-5 it touched its maximum for the 
decade, £168,000, nearly enough to pay one quarter of the dividend 
on a capital increased at the renewal of the Bank’s Charter in 1781. 

From August 1788 to August 1792 discount business was com- 
paratively slack—a maximum year’s profit from it of £69,000 and 
a minimum of £35,000. Then came the war-crisis year of 1793, and 
the profit ran up to £194,000, once more nearly enough to pay a 
quarter of the dividend which—now at 7—needed £407,482 every 


1 Wealth of Nations (Cannan’s edn.), I, 303. For the crisis, see among old 
books, Wirth, M., Gesch. der Handelskrisen, p. 89 seq.; among recent books, 
Baasch, E., Hollindische Wirtschaftsgeschichte, p. 2373; and De Jong-Keesing, 
De economische crisis van 1763 te Amsterdam (1939). 
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half-year A drop followed, but the business was now taking on 
its full war-time character. In the year of the suspension of cash 
payments (1796-7) it brought in £234,000 ; in 1799-1800, £333,000; 
and in 1800-1, £369,000, within a few score thousand pounds of a 
half-year’s dividend. It is not surprising that there was a movement 
on foot in the General Court for bigger dividends or that the 
distribution of bonuses had begun.? In spite of that the “ gains 
resting ” piled up. At the opening of the new century the pile was 
well over £3,000,000. 

It would be possible, as has been seen, to trace the fluctuations 
of the discounts day by day. At moments of crisis the long columns 
of the massive ledgers become eloquent and it is easy to pick out 
panic days. But for present purposes the growth and fluctuation 
of the profits tell all of the story that is essential. Precisely why 
discounters were driven on to the Bank in difficult times to the 
extent that those profits reveal was pointed out subsequently, in 
1811, by Henry Thornton.’ Five per cent. was the maximum rate 
of interest chargeable under the usury laws. But a money broker 
could demand a commission over and above his interest, and a 
banker could decline to discount when he thought he had done 
enough. The Bank was more accommodating. As a general rule 
it felt bound to oblige anyone—any business person that is— 
introduced by a Director and offering paper with “two good 
London names ” on it. It might show reluctance to do business 
with particular firms for precise reasons, and it never dealt in very 
long-dated bills; but apart from that it was open-handed. In 
1796 it incurred great odium by rationing the discounts even of 
“good paper ” to safeguard its treasure’-—a partial explanation of 
its reluctance to do anything of the sort at the time of the Bullion 
Committee. But it remained the greatest and most accessible 
haven of refuge for storm-tossed traders and, at the last, bankers 
also. 


1 The sums paid out in dividend are in the G.L. and the Statements. It does 
not seem necessaty to give precise references here. 

* The first of these bonuses, of 10 per cent., was voted in 1799: the various 
votes are in General Court Book, IV, March 14th and 21st. The leader of the 
movement referred to was Alex. Allardyce, M.P., author of An Address to the 
Proprietors of the Bank of England (1797; third edition, 1798) and of A Second 
Address (1801). 

*In a speech reprinted in Von Hayek’s edition of Thornton’s Paper Credit, 
Be 

* The insistence on two London names, however, diverted country bills, 


which usually only had one, elsewhere, King, W. T. C., Hist. of the London 
Discount Market, p. 12. 


° Under a vote of Dec. 31st, 1795, C.B. Z. 
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According to the rules, a discount account was a thing distinct 
from a drawing account; and before the suspension of cash 
payments a banker might open the latter but not the former. How- 
ever, when the discounts come to be analysed and reported on with 
cate, eatly in the nineteenth century, cases of discounting for 
people who have only drawing accounts are faitly common! ; so 
we cannot be sure that some friendly banker was not allowed the 
privilege of discount from time to time before 1797. On the face 
of it, it seems probable that he was. 

That raises the difficult questions of the extent to which bankets 
kept drawing accounts in Threadneedle Street. Dr. Richards very 
properly criticised the traditional view of a universal hostility of 
the goldsmith bankers to the Bank in its early days, pointing out 
that many of them opened accounts with it.2 That fact and the 
character of those accounts have implications which cannot be 
discussed here. What must be stated is that at no time in the 
eighteenth century—even towards its close—do anything like all 
the names of London bankers appear in the drawing accounts of 
the Bank. 

Exact statement is difficult. Partnerships changed names very 
rapidly, and it is not easy to be sure without a very elaborate 
examination of the accounts themselves, of a kind which I have not 
been able to undertake, whether the name of some member of a 
banking firm occurring in the Bank’s books indicates a firm’s 
account or a personal account. But it can be stated with confidence 
that only 2 minority, and a rather small minority at that, of the 
London bankers certainly had drawing accounts in Threadneedle 
Street in 1774; and that not quite half had such accounts in 1794.8 
The half who had them at the second date contains many of the 
“ best” names—Barclay, Dorrien, Thornton, Lubbock, Esdaile, 
Gosling, Herries, Jones Loyd, Grote, Robarts, Masterman, 
Martin, Smith Payne and Smiths, and so on—but it excludes, 
together with many insignificant and no doubt short-lived fitms 
now forgotten, such familiar names as Cocks, Child, Coutts, 
Dimsdale, Glyn and Hoare. These groups are not quite distinct in 
composition but one line of division is evident. In the second are 
all the firms “ the principal part of whose business ” was “ not with 
mercantile men,” as Sit Coutts Trotter said of his in 1832,‘ firms 

1 There ate a number of these reports in the early nineteenth century Court 
Books (Aa—Ha) ; from 1809 they ate annual. 

2 Principal Public Banks, p. 257. 

3 The accounts under names given in Hilton Price, A Handbook of London 
Bankers, have been examined and reported on for me by officials of the Bank’s 


Record Office at Roehampton. 
4 Report on the Bank Charter, 1832, Q. 3186. 
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which were outside the City clearing system. If the Bank discounted 
occasionally for any banker before 1797 it would be for old tried 
clients such as Barclay and Tritton, as the firm then was, or the 
Herries, the Martins, or the Smiths. 

There has survived a chart summarising “ The Amount of each 
Branch of Trade in Discount with the Bank on January rst in every 
yeat from 1800 to 1813 ” which shows how widespread in London 
the habit of discounting with the Bank had become and with what 
a remarkable range of trades it was in touch. The total at January 
Ist, 1800, was £6,603,000. It is divided under more than sixty 
headings, from the West India Merchants, who were “in discount” 
to the amount of £581,000, the Irish Merchants with £541,000, the 
Bankers with £396,000, and the American, Peninsular, and “ Wine 
and Brandy” Merchants each group with discounts between 
£250,000 and £300,000, down to the China Dealers, the Druggists, 
the Glovers, the Perfumers, and the Slop Sellers. A great variety 
of London industries is represented—Brewers, Biscuit-Bakers, 
Cabinet Makers, Coopers, Cap Makers, Distillers, Goldsmiths, 
Glass Manufacturers, Hatters, Rope Makers; Silk, Soap and 
Ships ; Turning, Vinegar Making and Whalebone Manufacturing. 
There ate Carriers, Coal Merchants, Oil Merchants ; all the large 
classes of food dealers (but not Butchers or Bakers) and scores of 
other dealers’ groups from the Blackwell Hall Factors, the Iron- 
mongers and the Manchester Warehousemen to the Grocers and 
the Print Sellers. 

The number of persons or firms “in discount” during the 
petiod covered by this chart varied between 1,200 and 1,500. 
Fifty years later the number was between 300 and 400 (368 in 1855, 
319 in 1858).? It had become a very different clientéle, though its 
elements were represented in the clientéle of the late eighteenth 
century. No doubt in 1800 the great extension of the discount 
business since 1790 had increased the number of clients, but there 
is no reason to suppose that the wide industrial and commercial 
range of the business was a new thing. It suggests eighteenth- 
centuty conditions and was probably of long standing. And no 
doubt a large number of small bills was handled. A report on the 
discounts made early in 1804 registered more than 1,100 bills on 
hand for sums below £20, with an average less than £15 ; and as 
the only reform then suggested was the refusal in future to go 
below £20, it may safely be assumed that the original £50 limit had 


* It was found at Roehampton, but is now in Threadneedle Street with the 
prime archives. 


Discount reports in C.B. Cc and Ge. 
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long been obsolete, and that the discounting of bills for £20 and 
less had been a regular late eighteenth-century practice. 

During the fifties, when the income from the discounts was 
curiously small, it was generally exceeded—sometimes greatly 
exceeded—by that from the private loans.? The excess was perma- 
nent from 1754 to 1760, both included. In 1756, for example, when 
the discount income was only £8,500 the yield of the loans was 
£22,500: in 1760 the corresponding figures were £15,000 and 
£27,500. Described as private, the chief of these loans were really 
of a semi-public character. Very few names of individual borrowers 
are to be found in the Court Books in normal times. The great 
borrower was, as it always had been, the East India Company— 
hard at work through Robert Clive making its Indian Empire. 
In 1752 it is lent £100,000 “ for three months certain” at 4 per 
cent., and within a few weeks another {100,000.3 A little later the 
Committee of Treasury, the inner governing body of the Bank, 
is authorised to continue the loans as it may think fit. The story is 
repeated in 1754; first £100,000; then £150,000; then the Com- 
mittee once more to continue as it thinks fit “ the several loans 
ordered.”* From that time forward the Company was seldom less 
than {100,000 in debt to the Bank—always at 4 per cent.—and 
often, as the votes show, very much more. These were running 
debts, going back to early days when the Company was financed in 
anticipation of the next sale of its Eastern goods in London. There 
was also a special debt incurred by the Company in 1756 and 1757 
—the Black-Hole and Plassey time—described subsequently as 
“ the old bullion debt.” > The Bank had always been a ready sup- 
plier of treasure, usually silver ingots or pieces of eight, for the 
Company’s use. Supplies had been financed in various ways; on 
this occasion apparently by simple borrowing. That is the most 
likely explanation of the debt; but it may have been a loan not 
to buy bullion but against a deposit of bullion. Such loans had 
often been made. It was only in 1775 that the Bank finally secured 
from the Company a sum of £201,687 13s. 5d. “in full discharge 
of the old bullion debt contracted 1756 and 1757 and all interest 
thereon, * 


1 The report is in C.B. Ca, Feb. 2nd, 1804. It is the first of the series referred 
to above. 

2 This is also given in the Annual and Half-Yearly Statements. 

"CG -DBa Ps i: °94; 98. ; 

4C.B. P, f. 232. Unfortunately no minutes of the Committee of Treasury 
survive from an earlier date than 1779: it is not certain that they ever existde. 

5 C.B. P. f. 70 (Jan. 1775), in connection with the repayment of this debt. 

6 Tbid. 
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Throughout the sixties the private loans usually produced about 
£20,000 a yeat, sometimes tather more. In 1773 the yield rose to 
£32,000; to fall in 1775 below £5,000; and not to get above 
£12,000 again until the mid-eighties. There had been a change 
in the Bank’s relations with the Company. Down to 1772, the year 
in which the Company’s affairs were investigated by a parliamentary 
committee, the Bank was still lending freely—before the com- 
mittee reported £400,000 is the highest figure in a single vote, 
although sometimes votes overlap. In July the Bank becomes 
cautious. The Company is only to get £300,000 “upon giving 
security to the satisfaction of the Committee of Treasury.”! In 
October the Bank is refusing to renew £400,000 of the main run- 
ning loan, and in a stiff letter of November 26th is insisting on a 
payment of £500,000, “ part of your loan of £600,000,” Whether 
this included the “‘ old bullion debt ”’ is not quite clear ; but almost 
certainly it did not. The Company argues that it must pay a 
Customs debt to the Treasury of £203,619 “in preference to any 
other demand.” The Bank has interviewed Lord North who 
endorses the Treasury claim, but sees no reason why the Bank’s 
claim should not also be pressed.2 So on January 28th, 1773, the 
Bank writes that “‘ after several ineffectual solicitations to” the 
Company’s Committee of Treasury it finds itself “under the dis- 
agreeable necessity of addressing your whole Court” about this 
debt which you have “ repeatedly promised” to pay. “ However 
tender we would wish to be of distressing your Company at 
present, the justice due to our own Characters and to the Trust 
teposed in us by our Proprietors, obliges us ”—and so on. 

The Company replies briefly that it has “strong reason to 
expect the speedy assistance of Government.” 4 This assistance 
came in a curious way. The Bank lent the Government £1,400,000 
on Exchequer Bills at 4 per cent. “ for the relief of the East India 
Company.” § The Company cleared off some of its debt including, 
but not until January 1775 as we have seen, the “ old bullion debt,” 
and the Bank had the State as its debtor instead of the Company : 
part of the interest that the Company had been paying disappears 
from the yield of the private loans. 

But the running loan was never discontinued. It varied in 
amount, but in the later eighties was usually £300,000. “ Their ” 
£300,000 recuts repeatedly under the heading of the East India 


LCs Ban, tn 2O0. 2G. Bidinke 205% 


3 C.B.S, f. 309. This letter is quoted in part by Acres, W. M., The B 
England from Within, I, p. 202. : P y > » Lhe Bank of 


OC. Bas tera Tike 5 By vote of August sth, 1773: C.B. S. 
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Company ; and sometimes, for example in 1787, while one of the 
innumerable three months’ extensions of it is still current, a more 
formal loan of £200,000, with the security of a bond, is arranged.} 
With the help of such renewed lending to the Company, the 
Bank’s income from the private loans nearly touched £40,000 in 
1789-90 ; but in that unusually high figure there was the produce 
of some really private loans of considerable size.2 

“ The Chaits” of the East India Company were not the only 
people who received a running loan. It may seem curious that the 
South Sea Company, now a mere holding concern for government 
annuities, should have needed one; but it always had one. The 
amount varied—2o, 30, 40, up to a maximum of £70,000. The 
thing is semi-automatic ; never motived; never discussed. After 
all, the credit of the State was behind South Sea House. There 
wete now no ventures, no whale fishery, no Asiento; and 
if the South Sea Directors needed money for dividends while 
waiting on the Treasury, there was every reason to oblige 
them.® 

A third semi-public client the interest on whose loans swelled 
the total of these “ private” receipts was the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
It was an old client, but a modest and a reasonable one, whose need 
for finance to bridge over the gaps between its fur sales explains 
adequately its regular borrowings. The sums were not large and 
never had been. In the late eighties and early nineties £15,000 
was the maximum voted; and that figure, or £14,000, may be 
treated as normal, although sometimes {10,000 met Hudson’s Bay 
needs.* 

A fourth corporate client was the Bank’s old retainer the Royal 
Bank of Scotland. Like the Hudson’s Bay its needs were modest 
and a credit of {20,000 ot £30,000 usually sufficed.® 

During the early nineties, while the discount income grew fast, 
the private loans income contributed only £20,000 ot £30,000 a 
yeat towatds a dividend which, at 7 per cent., absorbed £814,964. 
A sudden abnormal rise to £84,000 marked the year of the sus- 
pension of cash payments. There were heavy loans to the East 
India Company, which did not want to go on to a demoralised open 
market, and heavy advances to subscribers to the war loans of that 

z Wao ts, 5 70 

fe De Cee to Sir Charles Raymond, Bart., and others. C.B. X. 


Dec. 1787-Dec. 1791), passim. 
S The South ideas are in all the Court Books. 

4 As the South Sea, but less regularly. 

5 The Royal had an account from its foundation in 1727 (C.B. L, Feb. 21st, 
1727). In 1760 it asked for, and received, £17,000 in addition to its usual £20,000, 


for a special purpose. Copies of Letters, f, 160, 
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year. The Bank had long been accustomed to help subscription by 
short advances in this way. After that the loan income fell back, 
but not to its old level. Between 1797-8 and 1807-8 it was never so 
low as £30,000 and once it touched £50,000. Help in floating war 
loans became a chronic thing. There were some large transactions 
with individual firms. In July 1798, for example, Boyd, Benfield 
& Co., financiers and loan contractors, were lent £80,000 for six 
months'—which did not save them from bankruptcy next yeat— 
and in June 1801 Hibbetts, Fuhr and Purtier were allowed {/100,000 
to “carry them through their present difficulties.” ? They were 
backed by Thelussons and Barings and they appear to have got 
through. 

Profits from bullion dealing, during the second half of the 
century as during the first, were rarely of great importance and were 
offset by those losses incurred from time to time by buying gold 
for coinage above. mint price, losses with which Adam Smith 
reproached the Bank. His reproaches were hardly deserved. Prices 
fluctuated a good deal in the eighteenth century bullion trade, and 
the Bank could not always wait for the £3 17s. 9d. or £3 17s. 6d. 
quotation for standard gold which rendered its despatch to the 
mint at £3 17s. 1o}d. profitable. As Smith said, though without 
precision, before the recoinage of 1773-5 the Bank was “ frequently 
obliged to purchase gold bullion at the high price of four pounds 
an ounce.” ® Its largest profits were usually made on good opera- 
tions with “pieces of eight.” In 1765-6, for example, when it 
made £997 from resale of gold bars, £437 from resale of silver 
ingots, and £458 from “ gold at the mint,” the pieces of eight 
brought in £9,290. They did well also in the next year; but in 
1767-8 the only recorded profit from the bullion trade was £639 
from “gold at the mint.” Profits on the gold were seldom of 
importance, although in the early days of the French Revolution 
before England had gone to war there were some satisfactory 
dealings in “ refugee” gold; but at irregular intervals something 
substantial came from the silver. Between August ’86 and February 
"87, the pieces of eight brought in £21,575 and in the whole year 
1794-5, £21,019. The silver ingots were subordinate; and the 
highest year’s profits that I have noted on the gold was a sum of 
upwatds of £7,000 in 1794-5, when the market price of the metal 
was still, as it had for some years been, at the £3 17s. 6d. level 
which left the Bank a real, if fine, margin! 


The private business, then, in its three main branches, the only 


LC B.wAagst. ta: 2 CB, Ba. tis Os 3 Wealth of Nations, I, 285. 


* Figures from the Profit and Loss summaries in the Annual and Half- Yearly 
Statements. 
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ones that are entered regularly in the Profit and Loss accounts, 
made a very trifling contribution to divisible income in the forties 
and fifties of the eighteenth century. From the sixties, though 
still subordinate, it becomes more important ; and its maximum 
yields, always in times of difficulty or crisis, rise one above another 
until, in the suspension year 1796-7, they bring in more than 
£318,000, enough to cover a full three-eighths of the sum divided. 
This was not nearly the highest point attained during the French 
Wars. From {£500,000 through £600,000 the figures run up to an 
absolute maximum of £946,ooo—as it chances in 1809-10, the year 
of the Bullion Report and of a crisis which that Report, with its 
advocacy of curtailed discounting facilities, made worse. The 
dividend by that time was at 10 and required £1,164,240 ; but even 
so these profits of a dark year went a long way towards covering it. 

Profits from the private business were never so high again. Ten 
years later they had fallen by over £700,000 (to £225,000), and a 
new phase in Bank history had begun. Cash payment had been 
resumed and general prices had crashed. The Bank was inclining 
to the view that it should only discount much in difficult times!— 
a view which, if the whole war period be taken as one long-drawn- 
out difficult time, was really a generalisation from its eighteenth- 
century practice. But it wanted income. In 1823 it made the 
experiment of setting aside {2,000,000 to be used in mortgages : 
the first £300,000 went in a block to the Duke of Rutland.2 And 
when in 1826 it was offered the Branch Bank policy it accepted 
eagerly, seeing the way opened to provincial profits.? It did well 
to accept: within ten years the discount business done at the Branches 
was more than twice that of the head office. 


1 Horsley Palmer’s view expressed to the Committee of 1832, Q. 178. He was 
then Governor but had been a Director since 1811. 

2 Min. of Comm. of Treasury, XIV, Oct. 8th, 1823. 

3 Report of the Committee on Branch Banks, C.B. Wa, Jan. 19th, 1826, 
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THE WOOL TRADE. 


2° The Wool Trade in English Medieval History, being the Ford Lectures 
delivered in the University of Oxford in Hilary Term, 1939, by Eileen 
Power. (Oxford University Press. 1941. pp. vii + 128. 7s. 6d.) 
Those who had the chance to appreciate the technical perfection of 
these lectures, as delivered in 1939 by the first woman to be Ford’s lecturer 
in Oxford, had happily no suspicion how nearly they were to be Eileen 
Power’s last contribution to the art and science of history. Had she 
lived to complete the large-scale work on the wool trade towards which 
her studies had been directed for fourteen years, these lectures would 
not have been printed in the form in which she gave them, but in 
the uncertainties surrounding us to-day Professor Postan has rightly 
decided to print them now, with the minimum of editorial modification, 
in the hope that the more solid results of her researches, with which he was 
closely associated, may be published later with a full apparatus criticus. 
The absence of such an apparatus in the present volume will not for 
a moment mislead the discerning reader as to the weight of learning that 
is worn like a flower by the lecturer. Among the sources explored for her 
facts, besides the magnificent series of Customs Accounts already partially 
exploited in Fifteenth-Century Trade, one notes a Wiltshire subsidy roll of 
1225, Pipe and Liberate Rolls, Estate Accounts of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
of the de Fortibus earls, of the Bishop of Winchester, the Cartulary of 
Holy Trinity, Caen, the auxiliary Domesday records, and Archbishop 
Chichele’s Register, to name at random only a few of the sources that 
catch the eye of a reader unaccustomed to these fields of work. It is from 
laborious journeys through such ill-defined and imperfectly charted 
regions that this explorer returns with such facts as ‘‘I have found 
Lindsey rams being imported for breeding purposes into other parts of 
England as early as the beginning of the thirteenth century” (p. 22), 
“In 1165 William le Gros, Count of Auméle and founder of Meaux 
Vaudey, and Thornton abbeys, is found contracting for the sale of his own’ 
Yorkshire wool in bulk to the famous financier, William Cade” (p. 34) ; 
the lease of the demesne of Sutton to the tenants in the year 1368 “ by the 
chief steward of the Duke of Lancaster and others of the Lords’ Council, 
being met in the parish church of Sutton on Sunday the feast of St. 
Barnabas”? ;1 or the warning of “the miserable sinner who once 
occupied the place of Abbot of Pipewell, that none fall into the hands of 
rascals,” such as the merchants who had paid cash in advance for the 
abbey’s wool clip in the reign of Edward II (p. 43). 
One recognises again with gratitude the lecturer’s gift, which recalls 
her great predecessor Maitland, for seeing and stating an institutional or 
economic fact in terms of the individual. Chaucer’s poot widow who had 


1 The difference between the sum payable by the tenants in 1368 and 1439 is 
not explained ; is it possible that the larger sum included the rent for the flock P 
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a sheep called Malle stands not only for the large body of peasants, both 
free and servile, who kept sheep (how large we are told with a wealth of 
careful statistics in the lecture on wool production), but also for the fact 
that sheep were bred not for mutton but for their wool. The incalculable 
hazards of sheep farming are typified in the search for drowned and frozen 
sheep in the dykes of Holderness, for which extra men had to be hired 
(p. 27). The great merchant financiers of the thirteenth century ate 
embodied for us in the person of Lawrence of Ludlow, member of a 
famous Shrewsbury firm, builder of Stokesay Castle, “ who induced the 
merchants of England to grant the king 4os. from each sack of wool (the 
notorious a/etéte) and because he sinned against the woolmongers was 
drowned in a ship laden with wool”; whilst the monastic chronicler 
who recorded his fate exemplifies the woolmongering activities of the 
abbeys, both as producers and as unprofessional middlemen between the 
exporters and the small farmers. The contrast between the “ substantial 
but not over-powerful merchant class of the fifteenth century ” with the 
meteoric and magnificent speculators and capitalists who financed the 
Hundred Years’ War in the middle of the fourteenth century is driven 
home by comparing the careers of a Cheriton, a de la Pole, a Pulteney and 
a Picard with such lesser men as Richard Lyons of Good Parliament fame 
or Sir Richard Whittington. The same vivid realisation of conditions is 
evoked by modern parallels; the likening of the out-of-work Flemish 
weaver of 1336 to the Welsh miner of to-day singing in the streets of 
London; the unpopularity of the medieval “ brogger” explained by 
reference to that of the Irish gombeen man or the Indian buniah. 

Only an economic expert can pronounce on the extent of the new 
additions to knowledge madein these lectures. It is safe to say that no such 
coherent and comprehensive account of the medieval English wool trade 
from the pasture to the loom, in its international, political, constitutional 
and social setting has ever been attempted before. Apart from the lucidity 
of the exposition, the non-specialist is chiefly impressed by the great 
variety of wool produced in England (fifty-one different grades are noted, 
with a side-hit at Bakewell as the “ arch-iconoclast who defaced an 
irreplaceable collection of walking documents ” when he improved the 
breed of sheep literally out of all knowledge) ; by the figures as to peasant 
sheep owners (pp. 29-33), introduced by the remark that Wordsworth’s 
coupling of freedom and the mountains was strictly economic—“‘theareas 
of England marked by exceptional freedom in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries coincide to a great extent with the chief sheep-farming areas 
(p. 6) ; by the description of the rise of the middlemen, the “ professional i 
forming a new and important body in English trade, the “ unprofessional 
overlapping both with the producing and the exporting class (pp. 42-8, 
60); with the masterly handling of the involved history of the Staple 
(Lecture V) ; with the insistence throughout upon the ups and downs of 
economic development, as against the older assumption of undisturbed 
ptogtess, both in connection with the history of overseas trade in the 
twelfth century and earlier (pp. 15, 57f.), the rise and fall in bulk of the 
wool trade, and the rise and fall of the classes that engaged in it. 
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But it is, first and last, the integration of outlook that declares this 
historian’s quality. Her house of history has no closed doors: she is 
free not only of the economist’s kitchen but of the diplomatist’s parlour, 
the administratot’s office, the constitutionalist’s study, the social student’s 
hall, not to mention the library, the picture gallery and the garden. 
Thus she will note the influence upon political history of the fact that 
cloth manufacture and wool production had different homes (p. 8); the 
blighting effect of dynastic ambition upon economic unity (p. 17); the 
‘“‘ man-made troubles ” brought upon the sheep-farming industry by 
war taxation and government-created monopoly (“Between them the 
king and the Staplers killed the goose that laid the golden eggs, or 
shall I say the sheep that bore the Golden Fleece ?”’, p. 102); the relation 
between papal taxation and the financing of the wool trade (p. 53 f.); the 
common factor of business and government enterprise (p. 63); the manifold 
aspects of the staple system, financial, diplomatic, commercial, industrial, 
and even its interplay with the party politics of Edward II’s reign (p. 94) ; 
the reflection of the tastes and fortunes of the woolmen of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries in Shropshire castles, Cotswold churches and Essex 
houses, the stamp of an economy on a landscape, the echo of a social or 
economic event in a poem, or even the absence of such an echo in the case 
of Chaucer, the Customs officer. For Eileen Power history was indeed 
a seamless web. 

Perhaps the most outstanding example of this integration is the brilliant 
lecture on the taxation of wool. Here she returns to Stubbs’ observation 
that it is impossible to understand English constitutional development 
without reference to wool, and, gathering together the more and less 
recent work of other scholars, builds up a new and convincing synthesis of 
the factors that produced the control by the English parliament of both 
direct and indirect taxation. The facts were there for anyone to use ; 
but here for the first time is a coherent and consistent account of the 
assemblies of merchants, functioning for fifty years alongside, and at 
first partially overlapping, the embryonic House of Commons.! She 
makes clear the reasons for the development, already noted by Mr. 
Wilkinson, from the demand for abolition of the maltdte to the demand 
for parliamentary control of the tax; not constitutional theory but 
recognition of the economic consequences of taxation was the driving 
force behind the parliamentary opposition to governmental methods. 
Most illuminating of all is her analysis of the economic interests and 
social forces governing the different groups and parties in and out of 
parliament ; the pull between consumers and producers ; the common 
interest that drove the squires into the arms of the lesser burgesses just 
about the time when the King was directing the knights of the shires and 
the burgesses to discuss the problems of the realm in jointsession. Atthe 
end of her tale she leaves us convinced that it is not only as a nation of 
shopkeepers that we ought to study the history of the wool trade, nor 

1 One reflection provided by her narrative is the urgent need for a revision 


of the section of Stubbs’ Charters dealing with the reign of Edward I, especially 
the documents for the parliament of 1275. 
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simply as obstinate individualists and lovers of freedom, but as the 
people who have above all others mastered the tule of give and take and 
the technique of the working compromise. HELEN M. Cam. 


MEDIEVAL GOVERNMENT, 


The English Government at Work, 1327-1336. Edited by James F. Willard 
and William A. Morris. Vol. I, Central and Prerogative Administra- 
tion. (The Mediaeval Academy of America, Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts. 1940. pp. 467 + viii.) 

_ This is the first instalment of the products of a co-operative enterprise 

initiated by Professor Willard, backed by the Mediaeval Academy of 

America and financed by the Carnegie Corporation of New York and the 

American Council of Learned Societies. On Willard’s deeply regretted 

death in 1935 the editorial responsibilities were taken on by Professor 

Morris, who in addition contributes a valuable introduction, relating the 

vatious administrative agencies described to the monarchy, and co- 

ordinating to some extent the nine studies which follow. This initial 
volume deals with Parliament, the King’s Council, the Chancery, the 

Wardrobes and Households of the King and Queen, the machinery of 

Diplomatic Intercourse, the Army and Navy, and the Forests, as they 

functioned during the first ten years of the reign of Edward II. Two 

subsequent volumes are to deal with financial and with judicial and local 
administration respectively. The attempt is both to pin down those 
generalisations in the historic present to which all writers on institutions 
are prone by limiting the time considered to ten years, and also to build 
up a living picture of English government by a cross-section of its whole 
complex structure. The period selected, though covering the palace 
revolution that displaced Mortimer and Isabella in October 1330, shows 
no break of administrative continuity, but includes a number of adminis- 
trative experiments, some abortive, as well as military activities in Scot- 
land and France that culminate in the outbreak of the Hundred Years’ War. 

The first reflection provoked by the volume is the almost incredible 
wealth of material available for sucha project. Professor Willard envisaged 

a period “ short enough to permit each collaborator to cover in detail the 

various series of records of value to him.” With the possible exception of 

the section on parliament, where the major records have been in print for 
some 150 years, it may be doubted whether any contributor has been able 
to exhaust the sources for his subject, printed, calendered and still in 
manuscript. The interlocking of medieval machinery means that even 
with the best organisation of research, some source bearing on his theme 
may escape the individual, whilst the sheer bulk of routine entries may 
even for so short a period defy complete analysis. None the less, the 
value and the interest of the contents of this volume is very great. Where 
the ground is most familiar, the concrete approach gives freshness and 
realism to the presentment, whilst where a synthesis is attempted for the 
first time, obscurity is illuminated. 

The mass of discrete detail makes it difficult for the reviewer to do 
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adequate justice to the work of the nine contributors ; inevitably the 
selection of points noted must be arbitrary. Professor Plucknett’s section 
on Parliament is an instance of the value of the concrete approach. Whilst 
embodying the results of recent researches, his study of the actual legisla- 
tion of the decade gives reality to generalisations on the vehicles of 
legislation. The chapter can be confidently recommended to the university 
student perplexed by conflicting theories as a sober and realistic picture 
of the stage that parliamentary evolution had reached before the wars of 
Edward II had exercised their decisive influence upon the position and 
constitution of the Commons. 

Professor Lucas has a far less hackneyed subject in the machinery of 
diplomatic intercourse. His account, which contains much interesting 
detail as to the organisation and personnel of diplomacy, is based mainly 
on chronicle and exchequer material, and he has not used the chancery 
records from which Dr. Cuttino discovered the existence and functions 
of the custos processuum; thus Elias de Joneston does not figure in his 
natrative and one important aspect of the organisation of diplomacy is 
not described. 

Dr. Prince’s description of the military and naval organisation on the eve 
of the Hundred Years’ War expounds very clearly the different methods 
by which man-power was provided—the feudal levy, obsolescent but not 
yet extinct; the communal supply, tapped by the commissioners of 
array ; and the indenture system, stillin its infancy. By adhering too closely 
to the views of Stubbs and J. E. Morris as to Edward I’s “anti-feudal” 
policy, Dr. Prince is led to describe that king as both frustrated and 
successful in supplementing unpaid by paid service. He makes no use of 
Dr. Chew’s valuable study on The Ecclesiastical Tenants-in-Chief, which 
corrects Morris in some important points,! and he seems unduly cautious 
in interpreting the very clear case of unpaid service for forty days which 
he cites on p. 350. As Dr. Chew says, the insistence of Edward I on his 
feudal rights helped to keep the feudal levy alive until 1327. The pre- 
cedent established in 1294 and 1297 and referred to in the parliamentary 
petition cited on p. 349, note 2, was not against overseas service pure and 
simple, but against service in a Gascon expedition not led by the King in 
person.? On the subject of indenture and array, which Dr. Prince has 
made peculiarly his own, he has much light to throw. He shows that the 
indenture, one of the notable means by which true tenurial feudalism was 
ousted by the personal and financial ties of ‘‘ bastard feudalism,” was still 
of comparatively slight importance in the military sphere ; it took the 
French wars to prove its usefulness. The commissioners of array bulk 
larger, and his lively and well-documented account gives the clearest 
picture of the working of the system that I have read. His description of 
commissariat arrangements, based mainly on exchequer accounts, supplies 
the names of a number of army contractors, including one Florentine 
merchant, who supplied corn, beans and peas, bacon, salmon, wine and 
so forth to the Wardrobe clerks who organised the feeding of the army 

: ok Ecclesiastical Tenants-in-Chief (Oxford, 1932), pp. 72, 99. 

id.,, De TOL. 
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(pp. 367-71) and built up stores in such buildings at Newcastle, Carlisle 
or Berwick as the forces had not already occupied. His account of the 
navy during the period also adds substantially to our knowledge ; there 
was already, it appears, the small nucleus of a royal fleet with some fifteen 
master mariners drawing the King’s wages, with powers to press sailors 
and enforce discipline. Admirals of the North and the West functioned 
in times of need ; they came of the knightly class and were really soldiers 
on board, but the law they used was “ the custom of mariners ” (p. 379). 
The embryonic Admiralty drew its clerks from the Exchequer—a new 
point. It was in 1336, Dr. Prince points out, that Edward III declared 
that his progenitors had been “ lords of the English sea on every side and 
defenders against hostile invasions up to the present” (p. 386). 

The sections on the King’s and Queen’s Households and on the forests 
are of even more immediate concern to the economic historian. The King’s 
Wardrobe is not at this date encroaching seriously on the political field, 
and the importance of the Chamber as a rival of the older departments 
has not yet declared itself, and Mr. Johnson’s account is thus concerned 
with purely domestic and administrative matters. Whilst the general 
picture he gives differs little from Tout’s, the outline is filled out with 
details as to hall and chamber, pantry and buttery, kitchen and spicery, 
and we are told more about the court of the verge than has yet appeated 
in print (pp. 243 ff.). Professor Johnstone’s account of the financial 
resources and administrative personnel of the households of the two 
queens, Isabella and Philippa, gains added significance from the political 
dominance of Isabella during the Mortimer régime. As she indicates, 
the queen mother was the first of the great franchise-holders, and her 
tights and endowments cut across the whole pattern of government. Of 
interest also is the reference to Queen Philippa’s pin-money and to the 
financial collapse which led to her husband taking over the management 
of her affairs at a later date (p. 291). 

Miss Neilson’s section on the forests covers less familiar ground ; it is 
the longest study in the volume and with its five maps of particular forests 
and long lists of personnel it is a most valuable and detailed study of the 
geographical, economic, administrative and legal aspects of the forests of 
Edward III. Miss Neilson is, perhaps, over-cautious with regard to 
the relation of common law and forest law. She brings additional 
evidence for this decade to support the view that forest jurisdiction was 
supplementary to and not a substitute for common law jurisdiction 
within the forest area, but does not allow herself to accept what is surely 
the only practicable conclusion. As with other specialised jurisdictions, 
the forest officials might attempt to exercise their functions beyond their 
lawful bounds and might need to be checked, as by the royal letters on 
page 421, but unless he committed a specifically forest offence, the 
dweller in the forest had a right to the protection of the common law, 
and was subject to its procedure and penalties like those outside the forest. 

On the economic side, evidence for assarting or colonisation is 


1 The reference to the Parliament Rolls on p. 400, note 1, should be corrected 
tol, 24; 
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tantalisingly ambiguous (pp. 431-3). The rents for arrentation of waste in 
1331 amounted to about £185, the largest payments arising in Windsor, 
Dean, Savernake, Melksham and the New Forests. Payments for wood- 
cutting, agistment, herbage and pannage also indicate the exploitation of 
the waste by settlers, and the common rights of the vills in the forest are 
well illustrated (pp. 444 ff.) A fascinating section on the King’s hunting 
and his great horses discusses the King’s huntsmen, his hunting dogs, the 
customs of the forest and the stud farms of Edward HI. The accounts of 
the keeper of the great horses in 1334 show that wages made up more than 
half the expenses of keeping forty-six of the King’s horses in the northern 
part, the names of twenty-three of which are on record. In 1333 the keeper 
of the southern horses was sent to Spain to buy horses and brought back 
twenty-four, for which he paid in all £715.13s. 4d., the prices of single 
beasts ranging from {10 to £60 (p. 439). The King’s horse hospital— 
recroigne—is mentioned (p. 441) and amongst other veterinary expenses is 
noted 5s. for drawing the tooth of a horse “ pro obtusitate capitis sui.” 
Sport was still, Miss Neilson considers, the primary object of forest 
preservation, but she gives ample material for estimating its importance 
as a source of revenue. 

It would be possible from this volume to compile an interesting table 
of the wages to be earned in different branches of the government service. 
As the plan of the work unfortunately postpones the index to the end of 
the third volume, it may be worth while to indicate here some of the 
places where such information can be found: Wages of diplomats, 319, 
324, 330; of members of parliament, 127-8; of soldiers, 337, 345, 350, 
363, 375 3 of sailors, 383 ; of foresters, 438; robes and fees of chancery 
clerks, 200; of household staff, 238, 273 ; perquisites of foresters, 409 ; 
retaining fees of councillors, 142-4. 

With the king’s council we approach what should be by our modern 
ideas the central co-ordinating organ of administration. As described by 
Professor Baldwin it retains a somewhat protean elusiveness. We have 
reached the sphere of politics, and a norm for the council can hardly be 
found in the period 1327-36 (p. 161). The interesting experiment of a 
council of four bishops, four earls and four barons, on the lines of earlier 
“committees of estates,” in Januaty 1327 (p. 132) proved short-lived, 
and the history of the council for the decade resolves itself into a suc- 
cession of incidents and problems rather than a clear-cut picture of an 
institution! Professor Morris draws a somewhat firmer picture and 
Professor Plucknett has also some significant remarks on the relation of 
council and parliament. The three descriptions should be read together 
(pp. 39-52, 96 &., 131, 145 ff). 

It is in the chancery rather than in the council that we come closest to 
the centre of administration. It shared the functions of the council, says 
Mr. Wilkinson, with wider activities but more restricted powers. Its 
complex system of warrant and counter warrant held the whole adminis- 

*On p. 141, n. 6, the expression of the Parliament Roll Le conseil n’est pas 


avise cannot refer to advice from jurists or other persons ; it should be rendered 
, ae : 
‘The council is not minded.” 
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trative machine together (p. 163). As the source of writs and of warrants, 
as leading member of the council, as the king’s mouthpiece in parlia- 
ments, as the recipient of petitions for the king’s grace, as the guardian 
of the king’s equity, the chancellor “ had simply, as far as he could, to take 
the king’s place in his absence and see that the king’s business was 
carried out” (p. 188). Mr. Wilkinson’s chapter is perhaps the clearest 
and most artistically presented section of the book. Possibly this is partly 
due to the fact that the forms of the chancery were more fixed and the 
lines of its future development more firmly laid down than was the case 
with the other agencies described in the book, so that the experimental 
and transitional character of the period is less reflected in its records. 
However this may be, we are given an illuminating picture of a key 
department, full of valuable detail, yet related throughout to the larger 
issues of government, in the spirit of Mr. Wilkinson’s own remark : 
““ Medieval administration was an organic unity; any part can only 
be examined in relation to the whole.” HELEN M. Cam. 


IRELAND 


NicHoLas MANSERGH. Ireland in the Age of Reform and Revolution. 
(Allen and Unwin. pp. 272. 1os. 6d.) 

Norma DunBAR PALMER. The Irish Land League Crisis. (Yale University 
Press. Pp. viii + 340. $3.50.) 

“The overthrow of the English aristocracy in Ireland,” wrote Karl 
Marx in 1870, “ has as a necessary consequence its overthrow in England. 
And this would fulfil the prerequisite for the proletarian revolution in 
England.” Marx, like other political fighters of a different stamp and with 
different weapons at their command, was keenly alive to the strategic 
importance of Ireland. But he overrated it. The “ fall of feudalism ” 
there did not in the event have much effect on the international class war. 
Nor did it have the effect of closing the revolutionary national struggle in 
Ireland itself. Marx believed that Irish national consciousness was an 
ephemeral thing which would wither away when it had served its purpose 
as a weapon against English landlordism. But the revolution in the land 
system, achieved by legislation of the parliament of the United Kingdom 
between 1870 and 1903, quickened and strengthened the national revolu- 
tion which at last, in 1922, disintegrated the United Kingdom and created 
an independent, if incomplete, Irish state. 

Mr. Mansergh reads the lesson of this chapter of Irish history as a proof 
that economic interpretation does not suffice. Admittedly the economic 
contrast has been too much neglected, but interpretation must in the last 
resort temain political. Even within the limited sphere of economic 
causation, classes are not the only significant groupings. Instead of a 
united peasantry and working class imposing a single order throughout 
the thirty-two counties, economic interests of a different kind emphasised 
the separate group consciousness of Ulster. One of Mr. Mansergh’s 
most suggestive chapters surveys the Ulster problem from 1886-1938. 
Other chapters endeavour to link up the Irish problem with national 
movements on the continent. This approach is particularly useful in a 
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country where, to-day, Irish history is alone taught in the schools, and 
is taught with complete disregard of European comparisons and contrasts. 
Mr. Mansergh’s book is a series of essays which, taken together, represent 
a fairly extensive reconnaissance of the historical ground. It does not, 
however, go very far into the historical material. Mr. Mansergh has read 
standard biographies, memoirs, or histories, with the steady purpose of 
gathering grist for his Irish mill. His gatherings are always useful, but 
sometimes they appear rather hasty and restricted. The study of “ Italian 
Nationalists and the Irish Question ” is an example. 

By contrast, Mr. Palmer’s book on the Land League crisis is an intensive 
inquiry into the events and tendencies of three eventful years, examined 
against the background of the Irish land system and the land legislation of 
Parliament. The book opens by contrasting the landlord system estab- 
lished by British rule with the “living tradition of possessory right” 
which derived from the quasi-communal order of the pre-conquest and 
pre-plantation era. In his second chapter, the author attempts with con- 
siderable success a quantitative analysis of land ownership and the problem 
of absenteeism. This is based on the Resurn of the Names of Proprietors and 
the Area and Valuation of All Properties . . . in Ireland which was pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1876. The Re‘wrn was very complete ; supported 
by other evidence, it enables the historian to remove the land question 
from the sphere of rhetoric to that of precise economic and sociological 
analysis. On this foundation, Mr. Palmer builds his book. He shows how 
the Land Act of 1870 attempted to combine the two divergent principles 
of dual ownership and—through the “ Bright clauses ”—of peasant 
proprietorship. In application, the second principle yielded more positive 
results than the first; but the results fell far short of the need. Mr. 
Palmer believes that the comparative quiet which followed the Act of 1870 
was due chiefly to favourable economic conditions, which towards the end 
of the ’seventies disappeared. There are very good chapters on the 
famine of 1879-80, and the great effort of private charity which staved off 
complete social collapse. But the core of the book is the Irish Land League, 
representing the movement of agrarian revolution which was linked by 
Michael Davitt to the movement of national revolt. Mr. Palmer investi- 
gates with care the formation of the Land League, its technique of 
agitation, the weapon of the boycott, the landlords’ defence, and the 
impact of all these forces on parliamentary parties and their policy. He 
does not minimise the anarchic and violent aspects of the struggle and 
the menace therein contained for the social order of the future. He does 
however believe that the Land League played an essential part in bringing 
that social order to birth. The Land Act of 1881 tried to build on the 
principle of dual ownership ; but thereafter, from 1885 to 1903, Parlia- 
ment carried through the transformation of Irish rural society on the basis 
of peasant proprietorship. 

This exact and useful study is based almost entirely on printed official 
material, ‘There is an immense amount of this material covering the 
nineteenth century, and much of it still awaits the same careful analysis 
which Mr. Palmer has devoted to three eventful years. But thete is also 
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a great deal of unprinted material (Home Office, War Office papers, etei;) 
which has as yet hardly been examined. Ireland’s history in the nineteenth 
century has been much written about ; but demands far more sustained 
and serious study. —_ W. K. Hancock. 


CHARTISM. 


Davip Wixuiams. John Frost : A Study in Chartism. (University of Wales 
Press Board. 1939. Pp. viiit355. tos.) 

Even the most perfunctory account of the Chartist movement includes 
some reference to the Newport Riots of November 1839. They are 
supposed to illustrate the kind of action advocated by the “ physical 
force ” party and to mark the climax of the first phase of the agitation. It 
was fitting, therefore, that on the occasion of the centenary of the event 
a special effort should have been made to elucidate what precisely hap- 
pened and why. A representative local committee was formed and one 
of the most important of its decisions was to invite Mr. David Williams 
to write a biography of John Frost. The choice was a happy one. For the 
first time we have a critical account of Frost’s life and as a setting to it a 
careful study of the growth of Chartism in Wales. The work is one of real 
distinction and will at once take its place in the growing literature of the 
movement.! John Frost was a native of Newport.? In his youth he spent 
some time in London in the shop of a merchant tailor and it is highly 
probable, though definite evidence is lacking, that he there came into 
contact with the small group of radical leaders. At any rate, when he 
returned to Newport in his twenties and set up business on his own 
account, he had acquired a very definite set of convictions. These he held 
with great tenacity throughout his long life. In general they were the 
opinions so pugnaciously expressed by William Cobbett. Holding these 
views, Frost soon found abuses which called for redress in the little unre- 
formed borough. The power exercised by Thomas Prothero,? who 
doubled the parts of town clerk and agent of the Tredegar estate, seemed 
a tyranny which had to be challenged. Mr. Williams carefully traces 
the stages in this quarrel—Frost’s pamphlets with their libellous charges, 
Prothero’s legal actions in his own defence, and the fines and imprison- 
ment which for a time brought financial ruin to the young shopkeeper. 
In all this, as Mr. Williams points out, Frost conceived himself to be a 
radical reformer. His interests were personal and political and he does not 
display in his many pamphlets any concern about the industrial problems 
of the South Wales valleys. Prothero had hoped that Frost would be 
overwhelmed by his misfortunes ; but he was irrepressible. He succeeded 
in rebuilding his business and as the Reform movement gathered strength 


1 Students of Chartism will also welcome John Frost and the Chartist Movement 
in Monmouthshire: Catalogue of Chartist Literature, Prints, Relics, etc., by John 
Warner and W. A. Gunn, which has been published by the Newport Chartist 
Centenary Committee. 

2 He was born in a house in Thomas Street which has long disappeared. On 
November 3rd, 1939, the Mayor of Newport unveiled a plaque which marks the 
spot as accurately as possible. 

8 Thomas Prothero was the grandfather of Rowland Prothero (Lord Ernle). 
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in the country he began to exercise a growing influence at Newport. 
Public life made the strongest appeal to him, and he even entertained the 
idea of standing for Parliament. The passing of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, 1835, provided him with an immediate outlet for his energies. 
He was elected a member of the new Corporation and became in succession 
a Justice of the Peace, a local improvement commissioner and a Poor Law 
Guardian. In November 1836 he was elected the second Mayor of 
Newport. Even his opponents admit that he discharged the duties of these 
offices with efficiency. 

When the London Working Men’s Association in the summer of 1838 
circulated the draft of the People’s Charter throughout the country, Frost, 
exercising his power as a Magistrate, summoned a meeting to explain its 
principles. In the twelve months which elapsed between this meeting and 
the Newport Riots he played a leading part in Chartist agitation. It is 
obvious that he was attracted by its programme, not because it contained 
anything new, but because it concentrated the political principles of 
radicalism on a single objective. When the Home Secretary, Lord John 
Russell, inquired whether Frost, being a Justice of the Peace, had allowed 
himself to be appointed a delegate to the National Convention, he replied 
that the purpose of that body was to prepare a Petition, which was a 
perfectly constitutional proceeding. This letter should be read (pp. 124-6) 
as an excellent example of Frost’s literary style and for the sake of the 
delightful scores against Lord John Russell and the Whigs which it 
contains. The notoriety it gained—the Convention itself formally thanked 
Frost for the “‘ manly and spirited rebuke ” he had administered to the 
Home Secretary—helped to strengthen his self-assurance. For, though 
Frost was somewhat reckless as a controversialist and had ambitions to 
become a leader, he was hesitant when it came to action. He spoke on the 
extremist side in the Convention; but when Henry Vincent, who was 
immensely popular in Monmouthshire, was arrested he went back to 
Newport to attempt to prevent any disorder. At the beginning of August 
Vincent was sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. Frost exerted every 
effort to dissuade the South Wales Chartists from making any attempt to 
release him by force. He engaged to wait upon the Home Secretary and 
when he failed to get any concession he argued that Vincent was not 
being badly treated and that precipitate action might prove disastrous to 
the cause. The position was a difficult one. Leading Chartists had been 
arrested and the Convention decided in favour of dissolution on the 
casting vote of Frost himself. There was, as Mr. Williams shows, a general 
impression that the movement had been successfully repressed. 

It was at this juncture that the Newport Riots occurred. The prepara- 
tions were completed with the greatest secrecy ; so much so that it is still 
impossible to say what precise object was contemplated. The part which 
Frost played in the critical days before the rising is obscure, though Mr. 
Williams is satisfied that on November 2nd he expressed the view that it 
was too late to prevent an outbreak (p. 203). There is no doubt that he 
accepted the leadership ; but there is evidence that he was distracted and 
had no definite plan of campaign. The bad weather of the night of 
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November 3rd no doubt added to the confusion. It was morning before 
the Chartists entered Newport and then after an exchange of shots a few 
volleys fired by a handful of soldiers from the Westgate Hotel sufficed to 
scatter them. Frost was taken prisoner and was found guilty of treason in 
a trial which had many remarkable features. These are brilliantly eluci- 
dated by Mr. Williams. The evidence taken was conflicting in many 
respects and Chief Justice Tindal summed up in favour of acquittal. He 
was later instrumental in persuading the Cabinet to commute the sentence 
to one of transportation for life. So Frost with his colleagues Zephaniah 
Williams and William Jones were sent by convict ship to Van Dieman’s 
Land. He survived the hardships of the voyage and of life in the penal 
settlement. As a political prisoner he profited by the general pardon 
given after the Crimean War and returned to this country. He died on 
June 27th, 1877, in his ninety-third year. His story, which was well worth 
re-telling for the light which it throws on the social life of the period, has 
been told once and for all by Mr. Williams. He has interwoven with it 
many other biographical sketches and studies of aspects of the Chartist 
Movement in Wales. References to the Newport Riots made by future 
writers will be more precise and illuminating on account of his labours. 
They will not be able, for instance, to repeat the statement that the 
Chartists marched on Newport to release Henry Vincent—who was in 
Monmouth jail. —_—_—_——_ Je Pa Rees: 


INDUSTRIAL AREAS IN'US. 


McLauGHLiin, GLENN E. Growth of American Manufacturing Areas. A 
comparative analysis with special emphasis on trends inthe Pittsburgh 
district. Bureau of Business Research. University of Pittsburgh. 
1938. Pp. xix+358. $3.00. 

This study was an outgrowth of an attempt “‘ to compute measures of 
industrial growth for the Pittsburgh district.” It became clear at an early 
stage in the investigation that comparisons with other industrial areas 
and with the United States as a whole would be essential to any adequate 
solution. A general survey of industrial development was, therefore, 
undertaken covering the thirty-three industrial areas now recognised by 
the Bureau of the Census. Primary emphasis is placed throughout upon 
the basic trends in the development of industry by geographic divisions. 
The volume is, thus, closely related to the study of Trends in the Produc- 
tion of Basic Commodities by A. F. Burns. Procedure has been simplified 
by concentrating attention largely upon average rates of change for 
selected periods. For the purpose in hand this simplification has a number 
of advantages, and is sufficiently accurate to meet the requirements of the 
study. The author has happily provided many of the basic charts with a 
scale in terms of rates of change per cent. per year, thus identifying the 
lines on the graphs with direct numerical values. The joint use of this 
scale and the usual numerical scale on chart 1 contributes vividly to the 
understanding of the semi-logarithmic scale as a measure of rates of change. 

The statistical material used is taken from the published census returns, 
supplemented at times by reference to unpublished records. Tabulation 
of the series presented here, however, involves a large amount of re- 
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attangement of census material. The industrial areas studied were not 
separately treated by the census until 1929, so that the eatlier items in 
these series have not hitherto been available in this form. Some broad 
features will be familiar to those who have worked extensively with census 
material, but actual data for these specified areas have not been available. — 

Progressive concentration of population and of industrial activity 1s 
clearly indicated by the comparative rates of growth of the industrial 
states and the industrial areas. For the period 1870 to 1930, rates of growth 
of population in the industrial states ranged from 1.07 per cent. per year 
in Indiana to 7.21 pet cent. per year in Washington. Only five states 
show growth rates in excess of 2.27 per cent. ; only five fell below 1.20 
per cent. The state of Washington alone shows a rate in excess of 4.00 per 
cent. Deviations from a constant rate of growth are given. In eleven of 
the fifteen states showing rates of growth between 1.20 per cent. and 
2.27 per cent., deviations from a constant rate at no time exceeded 5 per 
cent. For the state of Washington deviation from a constant rate amounted 
to 45.1 per cent. Only one industrial area, Albany, showed a rate of 
growth in population of less than 1.30 per cent. per year. The Seattle 
area gtew at a rate of 9.24 per cent., followed closely by Los Angeles at 
9.04 per cent. Three other areas exceeded 4.00 per cent., and sixteen 
others were growing at rates in excess of 2.27 per cent. Of the industrial 
ateas, twenty-one were growing at a rate exceeded by only five states. 
Deviations from a constant rate were also greater. 

The industrial statistics are, of course, sensitive to cyclical change, but 
the present study was directed towards primary trends and the cyclical 
phenomena were not treated at length, though the full record of the census 
of manufactures is presented. In the number of wage earners in manu- 
factures the contrast between the twenty-five industrial states and the 
industrial areas is not as striking as in respect of population growth. 
Between 1899 and 1914 growth rates in the number of wage earners range 
between 5.54 and 1.30 per cent. per year; only four states however 
showed rates of growth in the number of wage earners in excess of 4.00 
per cent. For the same period, thirteen industrial areas show rates of 
growth ranging from 11.27 to 1.22 per cent. per year; but only four 
areas show rates in excess of 4.00 per cent. In a number of cases the rate 
of growth in large industrial areas was less than the rate of industrial 
growth in the state as a whole. From 1921 to 1931 the great depression 
caused actual declines in the number of wage earners in all but three of the 
thirteen larger industrial areas. The industrial areas were more seriously 
affected than the industrial states, but the decline in their activity was less 
than in the twenty-three non-industrial states. 

The thirteen industrial areas studied in detail fall into three groups in 
respect of rates of growth : Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and Los Angeles 
show high rates of growth; Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, St. Louis 
and Cincinnati show low rates of growth; New York, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo and San Francisco show medium rates of growth. The records of 
these areas in respect of value added by manufacture are discussed in 
considerable detail, with some special material on the iron and steel trade. 
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The last third of the book is devoted to a detailed analysis of the 
Pittsburgh area and the adjoining counties in Western Pennsylvania. 
More attention is given to the industrial structure of the region, with 
much material on coal production and the iron industry. Latterly, there 
has been more diversification. The most important of the newer industries 
ate electrical equipment, bakery products, confectionery, and canning. 
The area, however, remains a heavy industry centre providing less em- 
ployment for women than most areas. In this area, only 18.7 per cent. of 
women over ten yeats of age were reported as gainfully occupied. The 
average for all thirty-three industrial areas was 25.9 per cent. and the 
maximum was 32.2 per cent. In the judgment of the author the position 
of Pittsburgh in the steel industry is now stabilised. Modernisation of 
plants has given Chicago and Pittsburgh approximately equal costs. 

This careful statistical description of these industrial areas will be 
invaluable to economists and administrators concerned chiefly with the 
establishment of basic growth trends for these regions. Full interpretation 
of the material, however, requires more extensive analysis of problems of 
the location of economic activity than has been attempted in the single 
interpretative chapter. As this problem clearly lies beyond the immediate 
purpose of the author, it is hardly fair to comment on the inadequacy of 
the treatment of this phase of the problem. 

The study of the iron and steel industry by Pred6hl might certainly be 
deemed relevant, and the analysis of the leather industries by Hoover 
throws much light on some problems of the Boston area as well as 
presenting important revisions of the basic statement of Weber’s prin- 
ciples. At many points in the interpretation as developed there is clear 
recognition of the purely commercial significance of the great urban 
centres, but the statistical material deals only casually with the occu- 
pational groups employed in trade and transport. These factors have been 
carefully analysed by Vidal de la Blache and by H. J. Mackinder, but we 
find no connected treatment of the commercial elements underlying the 
development of the great metropolitan areas. Quantitative analysis of 
locational problems is only beginning to be established ona firm basis, so 
that omissions must not be taken too seriously, but these new techniques 
of analysis would be advanced more rapidly if there were more awareness 


of the relation of the specific investigation to the larger whole. 
oP @UsHan: 


IMPERIAL ECONOMY. 


W. K. Hancock. Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs. Ul. Problems 
of Economie Policy, 1918-1939. Patt I. (Oxford University Press. 
1940:- Pp. 324.) 158:) . a 

This volume is the second of a trilogy. The first, Problems of Nationality 

(1937), was, I presume, mainly political: the third, referred to on p. 291 

as “ the following chapters,” is to be a study of African affairs. Originally 

a section on Indian affairs 1918-39 was planned, but this is now, owing 

to the circumstances of war, cancelled, and we must regret it, for there is 

no good survey of Indian economic affairs for this period. 
The Professor of Adelaide, who wrote Australia in 1930, 1s now 
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Professor of Joseph Chamberlain’s home town, and therefore is happily 
situated for the task in hand. Though there are slips of detail, e.g. in the 
dating of the Navigation laws, and on p. 286 J. M. Robertson for DD: H. 
Robertson, though his condemnations are sometimes strident—“‘ this 
farrago of cant and greed” he calls the programme of the Empire 
Resources Development Committee, though his epithets sometimes miss 
the mark—for what could be more unhappy than the “ dull and plodding 
Huskisson”” of p. 1?, yet he is in general apposite and always well- 
informed. He sees the rationale of empire as well as its shortcomings, its 
compromises and unwritten loyalties as well as its controversies and 
boasting, and above all he examines his problem from the standpoint both 
of the mother country and of the empire overseas. But the distinguishing 
feature of his book is that it is true history. In his own words, “ a historian 
is trained to study policy not merely in relation to economic history but 
in relation to the situation out of which policy arises”? ; and this obliga- 
tion he amply fulfils. In an introduction of a hundred pages, “ a perspec- 
tive view ” as he calls it, he furnishes a technique of thought, which is a 
subtle combination of geography and history—on the one hand the 
geogtaphical conception of various frontiers of endeavour, political, 
trading, financial, planting, missionary, and on the other hand the 
historical conception of economic systems in conflict, not indeed the 
conflict of capitalism versus socialism, which is an internal clash, but the 
conflict of mercantilism with the free flowing ‘‘ commercial republic ” 
of the Wealth of Nations. Thus the author develops, on the broad lines 
of true history, his approach to the Ottawa Agreements of 1932, and the 
final part of the book is devoted to an appraisal of the consequences of 
Ottawa and the realisation of “‘ imperial self insufficiency,” as evidenced by 
the Trade Agreements of the United Kingdom and Canada with the United 
States in 1938, and the search of Australia for a modus vivendi with Japan. 
The central portion of the book contains the crux of the matter. It is 
the way in which the emergencies of 1914-18, happily characterised as 
the “ Economics of Siege,” led Great Britain to depart insensibly from 
the general policy of free trade. Joseph Chamberlain’s Tariff Reform 
campaign, which is admirably delineated, prepared the way, and after the 
wart in the 1920’s the range of imperial preferences was extended and the 
Empire Marketing Board was instituted, but even so in 1930 Great Britain 
was still in the main Free Trade. The commercial depression of 1930-1 
drove England off the old gold standard and at the same time precipitated 
her, to the pleasure of the Dominions, into protection, from which, as 
they knew, they would be in part exempt. Thus, in their going, as in their 
coming, Free Trade and Gold have been partners. This was the economic 
environment of the Ottawa Conference. The bolt from the blue was the 
incorporation of agricultural reconstruction in the new fiscal front of the 
Mother country ; for it exposed the Dominions and in particular Australia 
and New Zealand to nightmares of quota restrictions and import levies. 
The supreme test of good history is awareness to inter-relations ; and 
here Mr. Hancock excels. He has an appropriate working classification, 
Men, Money, Markets. Under Men he develops the course of post-war 
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Empire Settlement. Under Money he follows two threads, the recovery 
and canalisation of overseas investment and the emergence of the sterling 
bloc. Under Markets he continues his main theme. While it is true that 
he specialises in Australian and New Zealand episodes and evidence, yet it 
is clear that he is familiar with Canada, Africa and at any rate the essentials 
of the Indian scene. And the frontier technique with which he set out 
here proves highly useful. For these frontiers coincided only in part, and 
sometimes they were in direct conflict. If the author had been Professor 
of Toronto instead of Adelaide, his emphasis would at times have been 
different, but only in detail ; for he is determined to understand the situa- 
tion as it affected the United States, and therefore he is unlikely to go far 
wrong in what he says of Canada. 

I turned expectantly to Appendix 1, Communistic Doctrines of Empire 
by Mr. W. H. B. Court, hoping to be told how the anti-Imperialism of 
Lenin had evolved into the neo-Imperialism of Stalin, but communistic 
doctrine rarely tells you anything about itself, even about its virtues ; 
for it is too busy chuckling over the impending ruin of others. Why 
this should be taken for intellectual subtlety, and worthy of interpretation 
in the language of marginal and average costs, I have never been able to 
gather. It is rather like the system of physiocracy in the Wealth of Nations. 
This was too thin to stand up against the mercantile system and therefore 
Adam Smith had to build up a real alternative in Free Trade and a Free 
America. Similarly in Mr. Hancock’s book, the critique of imperialism 
comes not from communism but from Mr. Hancock himself. He sees 
realities and because he understands the ideals of the British Common- 
wealth, he knows where they fall short and he reproaches when reproach 
is due. In reading this book I recaptured much of the atmosphere in 
which I moved during an all too brief tour of Australia and New Zealand 
in 1935 ; and to the memory of an Australian, C. A. S. Hawker, Scholar, 
Soldier, Farmer and Statesman, it is appropriately dedicated. 


ee OP RPE At. 
SOGIAL, THOUGHT. 
A Century of Social Thought. (Duke University Press. 1939. $2.00. 
a bogs 

panne las academic year 1938-9 Duke University celebrated the 
hundredth anniversary of its foundation, and the lectures, by various 
authors, which compose this volume, were delivered as a part of the 
celebrations. Evidently no uniform plan was imposed on the speakers. 
Professor Judd spoke on the evolution of American education, contrast- 
ing its democratic character with the system under which “ the aristocracy 
of Europe retains for itself and its offspring the right to all the higher 
branches of knowledge.” Finding, however, that intellectual snobbery 
had been almost as damaging as class privilege, he pleaded for a recogni- 
tion of the fact that a classical education was in no true sense “ general,’ 
but rather a vocational training for the professions, and advocated what 
he regarded as a truly general education, based on the study of the social 
function of the special branch of study pursued by the student in prepara- 
tion for his career. President Moulton, of the Brookings Institution, was 
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almost as much concerned with economic progress as with economic 

thought, leading to the conclusion that there must be “an evolutionary 

body of economic thought paralleling evolutionary changes in the 
economic system.” 

The two lectures which correspond most closely to the expectations 
raised by the title of the volume are those on religion by President Coffin, 
of the Union Theological Seminary, New York, and on juristic thinking— 
he calls it “ American,” but his range is much wider—by Professor Roscoe 
Pound. Both are substantial pieces of work, and the latter is worthy to 
rank with the earlier essays in which its author has shown his mastery of 
the art of writing briefly and pungently on great themes. 

Two of the lectures appear to fall outside the general pattern. Professor 
Sorokin summarises the arguments which he has developed at greater 
length in his monumental work on Social and Cultural Dynamics to prove 
that European and American culture are the same and of the same age. 
If treated very broadly, that is to say, if we accept the idea that there is a 
European culture, it is a thesis which few would dispute. When elaborated 
in more detail, it loses both interest and plausibility. For the divergences 
are more instructive than the similarities, and Professor Sorokin tends to 
ignore them. He does not mention slavery and its legacy, and he does not 
distinguish between the phenomena of similar spontaneous evolution and 
assimilation by culture contacts. 

The second of these two lectures is that by Robert Moses on Plan and 
Performance, and it is a fascinating study in common sense by a man who 
has earned the right to speak by his outstanding achievements in planning 
in New York. He criticises the man who plans for a hundred years while 
arguing convincingly that it is possible to see ahead for fifty. He gives 
evidence of his foresight, as when he writes : ‘“‘ What, from the point of 
view of the planner, will be the effect of a general European war in which 
this country is not a participant ? What would be the effect of a world 
war in which we did not fight but in which we supplied the democracies ?” 
He shows a healthy disrespect for red tape and for state planning boards 
which degenerate into “a combination of library, Ivory Tower debating 
society, planetarium, and water colour club.” But he is a sound progres- 
sive conservative. “ We do not believe we have invented a new science,” 
he writes. “ We are merely applying old-established principles to modern 
problems.” And it is striking how many New Yorkers, who are not 
uncritical of their city administration, laud and magnify his name. 

——_—_—_———_ T. H. MarsHALt. 
SOCIAL INSURANCE. 

Str ARNOLD Witson, M.P., and Pror. HERMANN Levy. Workmen's 
Compensation. Vol. 1. Social and Political Development. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1939. pp. xxi.+328 ros.) 

Sir Arnold Wilson and Professor Levy have returned to the attack on 
the vested interests of commercial insurance companies, this time in the 
field of Workmen’s Compensation. In this volume they confine themselves 
to a critical survey of the history of workmen’s compensation up to the 
present time, basing their story on an exhaustive study and analysis of 
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legislation and government reports and decorating it with quotations 
from such authorities as L. Publius Syrus and Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
While the trend of their ultimate recommendations may already be dis- 
cerned, their full-length judgment and suggestions for reform are to be 
embodied in a second volume. 

The story which the authors unfold in the present volume is essentially 
undramatic and in fact depressing, but the skill with which the various 
forces playing on the problem are dissected makes an absorbing study in 
the theory and practice of government. Throughout the authors never 
lose sight of the workman for whose benefit legislation was presumably 
enacted, but who in fact became the plaything of industrial and com- 
mercial interests and the victim of an unrealistic social theory. 

One’s first and most abiding impression is the slowness with which 
society has adapted itself to the facts of industrialism. ‘‘ In medieval times 
a mill had been destroyed because it caused the death of one child ; three 
centuries later the Chimney Sweepers Bill was decisively rejected by the 
Lords . . . it was not until 1864 that the employment of children in sweep- 
ing chimneys was finally prohibited.” Although Ramazzini in 1700 dis- 
cussed and analysed at length the effects of contemporary industrial develop- 
ment upon the health of workers things were little better 200 years later. 

Various reasons may be adduced for the slow progress in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. One cause undoubtedly was the belief that the 
workman was already sufficiently protected by the Common Law, whereas 
by the middle of the nineteenth century the doctrines of “ common em- 
ployment,” “ contributory negligence ” and “ volenti non fit injuris”’ had in 
practice almost completely deprived the Common Law of any protective 
effect. Further, the blind adherence of nineteenth-century Liberalism to 
the principle of freedom of contract (despite the manifest unreality of this 
conception when applied to the relations between employer and work- 
man) was a formidable bar to reform. It was, in fact, Conservative M.P.s, 
progressive employers, and the judiciary who led the way in this matter, 
being generally in advance both of public opinion and of the trade unions. 
The attitude of the latter, indeed, indicates very well the confusion of some 
of the thought which had been brought to bear on the problem. Taking 
the line, not unnaturally, that nothing could really compensate for the loss 
of a breadwinner they concentrated upon bringing home to the employer 
his liability for accidents arising out of his service, ignoring the fact that 
in the absence of compulsory insurance the workman frequently got 
nothing. Yet it was widely held that a general system of insurance would 
remove all incentive for the exercise of care on the part of the employer. 
This supposed antagonism between the principle of prevention of 
accident by deterrence and compensation for accident by insurance lies 
at the root of the slow progress made. Although the Act of 1897 estab- 
lished “an entirely new doctrine ” in that the negligence or otherwise of 
the employer was now no measure of his legal liability to an injured 
workman yet “ the possibility that accident prevention and workman’s 
compensation should go hand in hand was ignored.” That this should 
continue at the present time is the more remarkable when we consider 
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that analogous principles have been readily accepted in other fields of 
social insurance. The authors have little difficulty in showing that the 
existing system of compulsory liability combined with voluntary insurance 
(only in the mines is insurance compulsory) through private companies 
working for profit is not only over-costly to the employer through the 
excessive sums deducted by companies in commission, expenses and 
profits but also unfair and oppressive to the workman. 

Part IV of the book is devoted to an analysis of the Report of the 
Holman Gregory Committee established in 1919 and is tantamount to a 
Minority Report. It argues that the final conclusion of the Committee— 
“The present system to continue ”—was contrary to the weight of 
evidence presented to it. Even such proposals for reform as the Com- 
mittee did make failed to secure embodiment in the Consolidating Act of 
1925 “ which, in fact, settled nothing.” Thus “ Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion remained a social grievance, espoused unfortunately by one party 
only, which the passage of years served only to sharpen.” 

Taking the history of workmen’s compensation as a whole the clear 
impression remains that past and present treatment of the problem has 
been far and away too bound by legal rigidities and has failed to consider 
how the people involved are affected. Laws have tended to neglect the 
social environment in which they would have to operate. Most serious 
of all has been the failure to regard the workman as a national industrial 
asset or even as a human being. As was stated in a report on comparative 
systems made on behalf of the National Association of Manufacturers of 
America (available to but ignored by the Holman Gregory Committee) 
“England regards the workman as one who must not be permitted to 
become a public charge.” Thus compensation payments have been on a 
scale just high enough to prevent the parties becoming chargeable to the 
Poor Law, and not enough to provide for industrial rehabilitation. 

Any sincere effort to think in terms of national policy as well as of 
humanity demands that the causes as well as the effects of accident be met 
and that attention be directed rather to restoring the productive power of 
the injured workman than to the fundamentally impossible task of “‘ com- 
pensating ” for their loss. The promised second volume will doubtless 
elaborate the suggestions contained in this one for compulsory insurance 
under state control, closer co-operation with National Health authorities 
and so on. We await them with a keen anticipation provoked by the 
masterful and authoritative survey already issued. 

Without wishing to end on a jarring note, the conscientious reviewer 
must mention certain slips which have escaped the lynx-eyed readers of 
the Oxford University Press. In only two out of the eight references 
to him does the spelling of “ Tremenheere ” agree with that of the D.N.B. 
or of the index of the volume itself. One sentence on p. 59 seems to lack 
a main vetb. The last sentence of p. 109 does not teally make sense. The 
figure (1) has dropped from p. 157, line 8, and footnote 1 of p. 165 has 
been evacuated to p. 166. That these are all the blemishes which can be 
found in 350 pages after a careful reading is, however, a tribute to the 
high quality of the book’s production, E, M. HuGu-Jones, 


SHORT REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Camden Miscellany. Vol’ XVII. (Royal Historical Society. 1940.) This 
volume consists of a collection of three texts with their several introductions, 
all of which contain matter of interest for the economic historian. The first is 
an edition of the Ely Chapter Ordinances and Visitation Records, 1241-1515, by 
Mr. Seiriol J. A. Evans; the second is entitled Mr. Harrie Cavendish His 
Journey to and from Constantinople, 1589. By Fox His Servant, edited by Mr. A. C. 
Wood; and the third, which relates to Sir John Eliot and the Vice-Admiralty of 
Devon, is edited by Mr. Harold Hume. Space forbids us to do more than give 
a brief notice of the Ely records. In the first twenty years of the fourteenth 
century both the bishops of Ely and the prior and chapter issued much legisla- 
tion for their cathedral priory, one of the main purposes of which was to 
rationalise the economy of the monastery and to check maladministration of the 
finances. After the prosperity and economic expansion of the middle years of 
the thirteenth century the priory had entered upon evil days. The usual ex- 
pedients were proposed for the solution of the difficulties: a central system of 
receipt under two treasurers, effective audit, two stewards to itinerate the estates, 
and other familiar devices. The application of most of these ordinances ushered 
in a period of prosperity at Ely, but at the end of the fourteenth century, probably 
owing to widespread economic changes which lie below the surface of the 
ordinances, the priory was again in sorry straits. The episcopal injunctions of the 
fifteenth century appear to do little more than apply old remedies to new 
situations. The reader of these Ely documents, assisted by Mr. Seiriol Evans’ 
admirable introduction, can see that the customary constitution of the priory 
household militated against its temporal prosperity. Thus it was considered 
becoming for the monks to employ, as a norm, at least fifty-nine domestic 
servants in the later middle ages. A number of the obedientiaries had their own 
separate revenues, for no effective centralisation of finance was ever achieved 
at Ely. Add to this the fact that special payments called graciae and Ja apay were 
granted to the monks as a thinly-veiled substitute for proprietas, and it will be 
seen that visitors and reformers had much to contend with at Ely. No attempt, 
however, should be made to minimise the difficulties of a religious corporation 
during the period ¢. 1360-1400, when large-scale demesne farming was ceasing 
to be profitable. The problem of adjusting the economy of the monastery to 
changed conditions in rural society was no easy one for the prior and chapter. 
If at Ely a study of the fifteenth-century ordinances leaves the impression of 
much maladministration, it must also be admitted that other monasteries 
effected the transition from demesne farming to the leasehold system with 
greater success. Nor must it ever be forgotten that no two monasteries were 


faced with cisely the same economic problems. 
reel artis ui a R. A. L. Smiru. 


Visitations in the Diocese of Lincoln, 1517-1531, edited by A. Hamilton Thomp- 
son. Vol. i: Visitations of Rural Deaneries by William Atwater, Bishop of 
Lincoln, and his Commissaries, 1517-1520. (Lincoln Record Society, vol. 33, 
1940.) This work, when complete, will form one of the most important single 
sources available for the study of the English Church in the early sixteenth 
century. While the records published in vol. i only concern parish churches, 
vols. ii and iii contain many visitation documents of monasteries and collegiate 
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churches. The value of the first volume is very largely enhanced by an intro- 
duction of a hundred pages by the editor, whose selection of illustrative matter 
and whose judgments upon the evidence derive great authority from the fact 
that he knows this class of record better than any other man alive. The editor 
shows us monastic communities in which “ the general atmosphere is one of 
stagnation or, at least, of inability and unreadiness to comply with a consistent 
standard of devout life ” (p. ciii). No argument about the nature of the docu- 
ments can alter the conclusion that in the sixteenth century a good monk usually 
lived a good life in spite of the community around him. As already seen in the 
earlier visitations of William Alnwick, Bishop of Lincoln, one root of the trouble 
was financial: bad account-keeping, misuse of conventual property by the 
abbot, uneconomic leasing of lands. The visitations in the first volume deal 
exclusively with parochial churches and chapels. They record the non-residence 
of incumbents and their personal shortcomings, the condition of church fabric, 
and those defects of layfolk which came within the scope of Church courts : 
heresy (p. 113), fornication (passim), absence from church (p. 57), default in 
the execution of wills (p. 134), and so on. While all these details help to give 
a vivid picture of rural society, which aptly compares with that depicted in 
Tom Jones two centuries later, we do not often encounter facts which are by 
themselves very valuable to the economic historian. Interesting customs are 
occasionally recorded, as at Broughton (co. Oxon), where the rector was sup- 
posed to provide a bull and a boar for the parish. Enclosure leading to the 
extinction of a parish, swallowed up in a park, is indicated in the entry about 
Noseley (co. Leic.) : ‘‘ Iconomi [church-wardens] nulli quia totum in clausura.” 
These parish records show the results of long-standing defects in the recruitment 
of the clergy, defects which survived practically unaltered in the Anglican 
Church in Georgian days. Parochial revenues had seldom been devoted wholly 
to the priests who served the churches, and here we may observe in detail the 
ways of alienation and their consequences. A comparison of the visitors’ 
records of 1517-20 with those of the tax-gatherer of 1526 shows the result of 
poor payment, pluralism, and non-residence. To take an example: Richard 
Allway, rector of Dunton and vicar of Padbury, was already an old man in 1519. 
He drew an income of £19 from the two churches, out of which he paid {5 6s. 8d. 
to each of two curates. He did not live in either his rectory or his vicarage- 
house, but let them both to laymen; and at Dunton the visitors found the 
chancel of the church (for which the rector was responsible) rwinosus. Consider- 
ing the large number of non-resident rectors, whose duties were performed by 
amovable curates, ill-paid and comparatively irresponsible, one is led to suppose 
that those parishes were better off which had perpetual vicars appointed by 
appropriating monasteries. An appropriator might neglect his duties to the 
church fabric and in the way of almsgiving as much as a non-resident rector ; 
but the vicar would perform certain duties of hospitality and charity and give 
a prestige to the church which an under-paid curate could not. The non-resident 
vicar was not unknown (cf. p. xxxi), but does not occur often in these records. 
From many points of view these visitations deserve study. The reader is 
provided with an excellently prepared text, produced with all the care which 
one has learnt to expect from the editor and from the Lincoln Record Society. 
C. R. CHENEY. 


Harotp Evan Matruews (editor), Pharmaceutical Chemist. Proceedings of 
the Company of Soapmakers, 1362-1642. (Bristol Record Society’s Publications, 
Vol. X. 1940.) With the publication of this volume the Bristol Record Society 
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has again performed a valuable service for economic history, for company 
records are an indispensable help in any exact study of early industrial structure 
and development. As the editor points out in his excellent brief introduction, 
Bristol was in the twelfth century already famed fot its soap. It is not known 
what materials were then used in its manufacture ; in the sixteenth century the 
product was a black soft soap made from various types of oil. Some of it was 
“ swete sope ” made with olive oil, and some was of inferior grade. Rape oil 
was used, and the use of train oil, although forbidden, probably persisted. The 
company of soapmakers had in 1547-8 merged with that of the chandlers, many 
members combining the two trades. The ordinances were not legally sanctioned 
until 1602, and the records before that date are meagre. The seventeenth- 
century entries, however, tell of busy endeavour to enforce price regulations 
and to relieve gluts of the market by limiting production. Perhaps their chief 
importance is in betraying the steady decline of the industry that set in after 
1631 in face of the privileges granted by the king to monopolists in London. 
The Bristol men obtained licence to continue making a certain quantity of soap ; 
but, although they claimed that a public demonstration by two laundresses 
proved theirs to be superior to the London product, they met increasing 
difficulties in marketing. A further interesting feature of the records is a series 
of figures showing the output of soap by each of the twenty to thirty members. 
All were evidently small masters doing business on a small scale, with the 
exception of the members of the Rogers family, one of whom was knighted 


by James I. 
S. L. THRupp. 


MAGDALENE Humpert.  Bibliographie der Kameralwissenschaften (K6lner 
Bibliographische Arbeiten, Band I. Pick, Cologne, 1937). This is not a biblio- 
graphical work in the strict sense, but a catalogue of titles, indicating in many cases 
libraries where the books are to be found. Since the German cameralist writers 
deserve more study than they have received in this country, it should be useful 
here: it gives a very large number of titles ranging over the whole field of 
cameralism and not strictly confined, either at the beginning or at the end, to 
the period, roughly from 1727 to 1835, when cameralism was the notion under 
which these studies were grouped for academic purposes. It should indeed be 
used with caution: some titles are included of which the compiler has not seen 
the originals, and some of these may well be ghost-books. In some cases the 
choice of editions mentioned seems to depend merely on the resources of the 
libraries consulted. The systematic arrangement might easily have been 
improved—for instance by subdividing the sections on technology—and it is 
difficult to see what was the principle of selection in the sections on political 
history and on foreign works quoted by the cameralists. A better typographical 
arrangement would have made reference easier. Still, though neither easy to 
use nor perfect in finish, it is a very informative guide. 

G. N. Car. 


Joun O’Donovan. The Economic History of Livestock in Ireland. (Cork Uni- 
versity Press. Longmans Green & Co. 1940. 12s. 6d.) The better part of this 
work deals with the eighteenth, nineteenth and particularly the twentieth 
centuries. It is history with a purpose and what all economic historians will 
regard as a rational purpose. It is an attempt to relate what developments have 
taken place to proposals for the modification of the existing structure of an 
industry for the advantage of those engaged in it. History for administrative 
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purposes, in short. The livestock industry in Ireland, as elsewhere, had its 
origins in prehistoric times, and little can be discovered of the types of animal 
or of the methods of keeping them in those days, but although it was a major 
part of the livelihood of the people the system seems to have been little more 
than wild grass ranching until quite recent times. Some efforts at improvement 
began in the early eighteenth century when animals from England were 
imported by some of the great landowners and with the help of, or perhaps in 
spite of, the societies formed later, these efforts were accelerated in the eatly 
nineteenth century. Unfortunately, perhaps towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, the preference of “ improvers” was for “ tillage” and therefore a 
good deal of attention was diverted from livestock for a time, only to return to 
that subject again at the beginning of what the author describes as the nineteenth- 
century agricultural revolution. A careful study of the breeds of cattle in the 
country demonstrates an evanescent popularity of the longhorn similar to that 
in England following Bakewell’s successes here, but Mr. O’Donovan may have 
misunderstood the use of the term ‘‘ black ” cattle in an earlier day. It is inter- 
esting to find “‘ Norman” beasts were in the country in 1815. These may have 
been of the same type as the famous Channel Islands animals, which have only 
became definitely differentiated in the nineteenth century. It is to be noted that 
some 7,000 Irish stores were exported to this country in 1784 and that at about 
this date Marshall declared the dependence of some of the Midland graziers on 
these beasts for finishing. A more detailed study of this aspect of the trade in 
the eighteenth century would be of value to the study of English farming at 
that time. There is one serious defect in this work. It lacks a bibliography and 
the references are not always given in sufficient detail to enable them to be traced 
readily : but, apart from that, and such minor errors as the statement that there 
could be no rotation of crops before the introduction of roots and grass seeds, 
Mr. O’Donovan has provided a useful study of a neglected subject. 
G. E. FussELt. 


E. C. Larce. The Advance of the Fungi. (Jonathan Cape. London. 1940. 
18s. net.) The ability which enables a student to blend accurate and careful 
research with a felicitous style is a rare possession. Mr. Large has it. Farming 
is, as he aptly points out, an interference with nature, and has its ill consequences 
as well as its good. One of them seems to be that the more highly productive 
it becomes the more delicate its products become ; or perhaps it is that highly 
domesticated animals and plants are less adapted to resist attack by disease. 
Certain diseases were first endemic to the cereal crops, and it had long been the 
practice to steep the seed, before sowing, in various mixtures, in an endeavour 
to reduce the loss caused by these diseases. Preventive measures became more 
important from both physical and policial causes in the mid-nineteenth century. 
As Wren Hoskyns, writing on the need for statistics to inform us of the output 
of our land in 1854, said, there was little more possibility of extending the 
cultivated area in this country, and the only way to increase our home food 
supply was to get a bigger yield from the existing acreage. One necessity to 
increase yield, as Mr. Large emphasises, is to cut the losses caused by disease, 
which he regards as having been more important than the economic effects on 
home food production of foreign competition and free trade. Losses owing to 
fungi and insect pests amounted in his estimate to about 10 per cent. of the crop 
in a normal year and in bad years to a much larger percentage. It is to the credit 
of the Board of Agriculture, appointed in 1889, over forty years after the stern 
lesson of the potato murtain, as a measure to answer the political demand for 
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assistance to agriculture, that it bent its early energies to the promotion of the 
study of these subjects. Elsewhere in the world, too, organisations wete growing 
up devoted to this study, particularly in U.S.A., although in Europe the pre- 
liminary work had been that of individual researchers. I should like to recom- 
mend this book to all students of the agricultural question, because it demon- 
strates the complexity of that question, as well as telling the story of one part of 
the industry’s conflict with nature. The running commentary on the various 
political attempts at “agricultural adjustment,” at different times is also 
illuminating in its cynicism: but Mr. Large’s criticism is largely a demand 
for the taking into account of all the numerous factors involved—perhaps an 
impossibility for any one man at any one time. The book is adequately 
referenced and has a substantial bibliography—two things scholars will appre- 
ciate, especially those who wish to pursue their studies of any branch of the 
subject in the original papers. 
G, HE. FussEt. 


Gustav STOLPER. German Economy, 1870-1940. (Allen & Unwin. 1940. 
7s. 6d.) In his study of the main economic trends in the development of modern 
Germany, Dr. Stolper shows that despite constitutional changes, social revolu- 
tions and trade fluctuations, certain fundamental factors have dominated 
Germany’s economic structure and foreign policy since 1870. The changes 
wrought by the Nazis inside and outside Germany appear at first sight to be 
revolutionary but on closer examination may be recognised as the climax of a 
long historical process. Hitler’s carefully planned aggression against one 
neighbour after another bears a strong farnily resemblance both to the Kaiser’s 
quest for a place in the sun and to Bismarck’s policy of blood and iron. By 
subordinating to its own interests the economic activities of the individual and 
of such organisations as railways, banks and cartels, the Third Reich has 
followed a policy deeply rooted in the traditional development of the country. 
Hitler’s determination to achieve national self-sufficiency has its origin in the 
similar policy forced upon Germany in 1914-18 by the Allied blockade. The 
Nazi State has used its social services both to control and to conciliate the 
workers in a manner foreshadowed by Bismarck. The economic practices as 
well as the aims of the Nazis owe much to their predecessors. From the Weimar 
Republic, which they denounce so violently, they took over an economic system 
in which the State controlled transport, power-supply, cartel prices; exercised 
important functions of the trade unions and employers’ organisations ; and (in 
1932) levied and redistributed a third of the national income. It is to be hoped 
that Dr. Stolper’s penetrating survey of these problems will be widely studied. 


His conclusions deserve attention from statesmen as well as students. 
W. O. HENDERSON. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


T the meeting of the Council of the Society held on July sth, 1941, 
Miss M. G. Jones was elected Honorary Secretary. Mr. F. R 
Salter and Mr. H. S. Bennett were co-opted members of the 

Council. Mr. Salter was elected Honorary Treasurer and Mr. Bennett 
Assistant Editor of the Review. 


The Honorary Secretary announces that owing to the conditions which 
prevailed in January of this year it was impossible to hold the annual 
general meeting of the Society. The accounts, as approved by the Council, 
are available to members who apply for them. 


The Editorial Board of the Economic History Review have regretfully 
decided that, owing to the increase in publishing costs and the war-time 
difficulty of obtaining materials, it will be impossible to produce the usual 
two numbers of the Review this year. The present number is the first 
of the single enlarged numbers which they hope to publish annually 
until the return of peace. 
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